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'The  Audi  90  follows  the  road  like  a  bloodhound; 
one  awed  reviewer  recently  wrote. 

True  enough.  But  while  an  Audi  adheres  to  the 
asphalt,  it  adheres  to  very  little  else.  Because  the  Audi 
80/90  Sports  Sedans  follow  an  alternate  route. 

Look  at  the  evidence.  It's  sculpted  of  100%  zinc- 
galvanized  steel.  Uniquely  shaped  to  smooth-talk  the 
wind  out  of  resisting.  (And  quite  dashing,  we  might 
add,  under  its  painstaking  27-step  paint  process.) 

Then,  drive  the  evidence.  The  maverick  five- 
cylinder  powerplant  will  shatter  your  preconceptions  as  easily  as  its 
motorsport  cousins  shattered  ten  world  speed  records.  The  confidence 
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The  Only  Thing 
It  ConformsTo 
IsThe  Road 


|The  90  Quattno  Sports  Sedan. 


inspiring  front- wheel  drive  (a  system  pioneered  by  Audi)  embodies 
58  years  of  continuous  refinements.  And  the  available  all- wheel  Quattro 
drive  is  so  highly  evolved,  it  can  actually  improve  traction  by  100%. 

No  wonder  Car  and  Driver  concluded:  "The  driving  experience  is 
every  bit  as  polished  as  the  exterior  shape.  Sit  down,  strap  in,  and 
prepare  for  a  momentous  ride."  Prepare  for  some  rather  momentous 
protection,  as  well.  Because  every  Audi  comes  equipped  with  the  Audi 
Advantage— for  unequalled  security.  Security,  in  fact,  from  delivery  to 
trade-in.  (Your  dealer  wiU  be  proud  to  share  the  details.) 

So  why  not  pursue  an  alternate  route?  In  an  Audi  80/90 
Sports  Sedan.  And  conform  to  the  only  thing  that  matters. 

The  road  j[^q  AlteiTiate  Route. 
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This  will  help  you  save  money 


overseas. 
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Calling  home  from  overseas  can  be  a  lot  less 
expensive  when  you  use  AT&TUSADirect®  Service. 
Just  dial  the  USADirect  number  for  the  country  you're 
calling  from,  and  you'll  be  connected  to  an  AT&T 
Operator  in  the  U.S.  within  seconds.  It's  fast.  It's  easy. 
It's  a\ailable  in  over  50  countries.  And  it  helps  you 
minimize  hotel  surcharges.  You  save  with  .VrCT's 
economical  international  rates,  whether  you  use  your 
AT&TQinlor  call  collect.  For  vour  information  card, 
call  1-800-874-4000,  Ext.  30i. 
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Times  of  Tension 


24 


When  racist  graffiti  appeared  in  a  Pembroke  dorm 
this  spring,  the  campus  took  a  hard  look  at  the  cli- 
mate that  mav  have  fostered  those  acts. 


Back  from  Beijing 


34 


In  May,  Linda  Mason  '64  went  to  China  with  CBS 
News  to  cover  Gorbachev's  visit;  then  student  pro- 
tests brought  milhons  to  the  streets  of  Beijing,  and 
she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  history. 


The  Best 

Graduating  seniors  Theresa  Hirschauer  and  Greg 
Whitelev  are  two  of  the  finest  athletes  Brown  has 
ever  seen. 


Fish  Don't  Vote 


44 


The  new  generation  of  social  activists  combines  the 
altruism  of  the  sixties  with  the  pragmatism  of  the 
seventies.  A  look  at  five  recent  Brown  graduates  who 
are  trying  to  change  Rhode  Island  for  the  better. 
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Cover:  Medical  graduate  Stephan  Wyers  '85,  and 
(inset)  Richard  Salomon  '32  (see  page  18)  and  Teresa 
Gagnon  Mellone  '39.  Photographs  at  Commencement 
by  John  Foraste. 
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Don't  work,  just  borrow 

Editor.  It's  Morning  in  America,  and  it  is 
reassuring  to  see  that  the  Brown  student 
body  is  in  sync  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  April 
BAM  article  describing  the  demise  of 
undergraduate  interest  in  Refectory  em- 
ployment. Such  magnificent  contempt 
for  low-caste  manual  labor  testifies  to 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  progress 
achieved  on  campus  during  the  past 
three  decades.  In  less  exalted  times, 
such  employment  was  considered  a  nec- 
essary and  honorable  means  of  over- 
coming economic  inequality  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  education.  Some  liberal  air- 
heads even  thought  it  an  example  of 
democracy  in  action,  but  thank  heaven, 
that  sort  of  talk  doesn't  cut  the  ice  any- 
more. During  the  New  Era,  in  Prov- 
idence as  in  Washington,  things  are 
seen  more  clearly:  why  work  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quality  time,  if  you  can  borrow 
instead,  and  pay  back  (maybe)  in  depre- 
ciated dollars?  Meanwhile,  don't  worry, 
be  happy!  Brown  flatters  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  by  this  small  imitation. 

But  forgive  me  -  can  this  be  the  same 
Brown  University  with  the  smallest  en- 
dowment in  the  Ivy  League  (maybe  in 
the  Western  World),  with  the  most  mea- 
gerly  paid  faculty,  and  with  the  most 
pressing  need  for  funds  to  sustain  the 
quality  and  diversity  of  its  student 
body?  Can  the  same  institution  which 
proffers  student  loans  to  the  point  of 
work  ennui  find  it  in  its  heart  to  repeat- 
edly accost  its  alumni  (ancient  Refectory 
veterans,  many  of  them)  for  contribu- 
tions to  support  this  generous  undertak- 
ing? Apparently  so! 

I'll  bet  that  if  we  put  our  heads  to- 
gether, we  could  figure  out  a  way  to  si- 
multaneously alleviate  the  angst  of  both 
the  Refectory  and  the  University  Trea- 
surer. Suppose,  next  year,  we  quietly  ad- 
just everyone's  financial-aid  package  a 


little  more  toward  work,  and  less  to- 
ward loans?  The  results?  Less  immedi- 
ate financial-aid  cost  to  the  University,  a 
few  more  young  intellectuals  learning 
(to  their  profit)  how  the  other  half  lives, 
and  a  sense  of  reassurance  to  a  few 
alumni  that  we  are  not  graduating  an 
army  of  snobs  into  an  unsuspecting 
country.  And  Mrs.  Feeney,  bless  her 
soul,  can  rest  in  peace! 

John  V.  Rnsso  '59 

Washington,  D.C. 


A  shameful  precedent 

Editor.  Some  members  of  the  Brown 
community  have  not  seen  the  classic 
film.  Birth  ofa  Nation.  Now  they  may 
never  be  able  to  enter  into  the  debate 
currently  raging  over  its  alleged  racism; 
they  have  been  disenfranchised  by  the 
self-appointed  censors  of  the  Left  (see 
page  22). 

Somehow,  this  is  seen  as  tolerable,  a 
gag  rule  with  a  cause,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral problems.  First,  there  can  always  be 
posited  mitigating  circumstances  which 
justify  censorship:  wrong  time,  wrong 
film,  wrong  atmosphere.  Therefore,  the 
field  is  wide  open  for  abuse. 

Second,  an  action  such  as  this  expos- 
es our  fear  of  contro\'ersy.  Are  we  so 
afraid  of  what  will  emerge  from  an  in- 
formed exchange  that  we  must  ban  its 
source?  Does  this  not  simply  insult  our 
abilities,  as  sentient  humans,  to  see 
clearly  and  discuss  rationally? 

Third,  to  call  something  racist  or  sex- 
ist, or  any  of  the  currenth'  fashionable 
terms,  is  to  misunderstand  the  funda- 
mental complexities  of  art.  To  depict  an 
action  is  not  equal  to  condoning  it;  in- 
deed, the  purpose  of  such  depiction 
may  be  condemnation.  Because  of  the 
artistic  conventions  of  point-of-view 
and  persona,  this  issue  is  infinitely  com- 
plex. 
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Play  apart  in  Browns  future 


ii 


I 


worked  out  of  the  New 
York  Brown  office  for  15  years.  I  saw  a  lot  of  alumnae/i 
in  New  York,  on  the  road,  and  back  on  campus.  Many 
of  us  talked  about  making  substantial  gifts  to  our 
University  -  someday.  For  some,  someday  was  sooner 
than  for  others! 

Because  1  was  so  close  to  Brown,  as  part  of  the  staff 
as  well  as  an  alum,  I  was  familiar  with  the  options 
worked  out  by  the  Planned  Giving  staff.  I've  chosen  a 
Charitable  Gift  Annuity,  and  in  return  for  my  gift  the 
University  sends  me  a  semi-annual  check! 

The  amount  of  payment  to  me  was  determined  by  my 
age  -just  like  all  annuities.  The  big  difference  is  that 
1  received  a  charitable  deduction  when  I  made  the  gift. 
And  part  of  the  income  1  receive  is  tax-free. 

I'm  proud  of  having  played  a  part  in  Brown's  past.  It's 
nice  to  know  that  the  gift  1  have  made  will  ultimately  go 
to  Brown  and  play  a  part  in  its  future. 

The  minimum  required  for  a  Charitable  Gift  Annuity 
is  $5,000.  There  are  other  ways  of  making  life  income 
gifts  to  Brown  and  I  know  the  Planned  Giving  Office  is 
ready  to  work  out  what  is  best  for  you. 


John  E.  Liebman  '41 


For  more  information  and  a  copy  of  Brown's 
financial  planning  jiuide  Invest  in  Broun  write: 


The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 

Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI  02912 

John  G.  Lewis,  Jr.  '64 

Senior  Planned  Giving  Counsel 

Hugh  B.  Allison  '46 

Senior  Planned  Giving  Officer 


Or  call  this  toll-free 
number: 

1-800-662-2266  and 
ask  for  the 
Development  Office, 
Ext.  2374 
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Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 
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Asia  Minor 
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Japan 
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South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 
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Ancient. 

Classical. 
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Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 

..id 

C-^-,  -Alumni  Flights  Abroad 

"  .'■'  Department  BR-37 

A.FA  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  HiUs,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  1-(';14)  241-01 1 1 


Finally,  as  an  academic  institution, 
Brown  must  not  falter  in  defending  free 
speech  and  artistic  integrity-  Suppress- 
ing unpopular,  unacceptable,  and  even 
"intolerable"  viewpoints  sets  a  danger- 
ous and  shameful  precedent. 

Aimee  Grunberger  '75 

Pro\-idence 


A  welcome  change 

Editor:  I  was  delighted  to  read  in  the 
May  2  issue  of  the  Pwoicieucc  jouninl  that 
Vartan  Gregorian  is  taking  his  job  as 
moral  spokesman  for  Brown  University 
seriously.  According  to  the  article.  Presi- 
dent Gregorian  has  responded  to  out- 
breaks of  racism  on  campus  by  \xnving 
to  punish  the  perpetrators  with  expul- 
sion. "I  am  determined  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  matter,  even  if  we  have  to 
ask  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  such 
agencies  as  the  FBI,"  Gregorian  told  the 
Journal. 

President  Gregorian's  outspoken 
damnation  of  racism  comes  as  a  wel- 
come change.  For  far  too  long,  incidents 
of  racial  and  sexual  violence  at  Brown 
have  been  treated  with  "boys  will  be 
bovs"  acceptance.  While  overcoming 
racism  is  an  educational  challenge,  the 
behavior  which  results  from  it  is  a  disci- 
plinary one.  Gregorian's  attempts  to 
clearly  define  the  limits  of  acceptable 
behavior  are  a  strong  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
leadership. 

Kevin  Brubaker  '85 

Providence 


Student  demonstration 

Editor.  This  is  a  postscript  to  a  demon- 
stration which  took  place  on  the  steps  of 
Alumnae  Hall  in  the  fall  of  1984,  at  a  lec- 
ture by  Brent  Scowcroft.  The  fifty  or  so 
participants  wore  whiteface  paint,  and 
staged  a  post-nuclear  holocaust  death 
scene  on  the  stairs,  and  later  silently  sur- 
rounded the  audience  inside  "pointing 
the  finger  of  responsibility"  at  the  man 
who  pushed  for  Lockheed's  Trident  li 
missile,  and  for  other  components  of  the 
U.S.'s  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  organizers  were  on  to  more  than 
their  research  at  the  time  indicated.  Dur- 
ing financial  disclosures  this  winter,  af- 
ter Scowcroft's  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  national  security  advisor,  he  had 
to  be  asked  three  times  and  he  still  did 


not  fully  own  up  to  his  holdings  and 
compensation  from  Kissinger  Associ- 
ates, the  "revolving  door"  consulting 
firm  to  Coke,  ITT,  and  other  multina- 
tional clients.  Though  he  served  as 
Kissinger's  vice  chair  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  described  his  position  as  mere- 
ly "consultant"  (vearlv  take-home  pay: 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars).  While 
Scowcroft  was  stronglv  recommending 
the  development  and  deployment  of  the 
Trident,  he  was  on  the  payroll  as  consul- 
tant to  Lockheed,  its  manufacturer.  Tliis 
situation  was  exposed  on  page  one  of 
the  Sunday,  April  30  New  York  Times. 

Regarding  this  news,  Christopher 
Hitchens  writes  in  The  Nation:  "It  is  ab- 
surd to  call  this  sort  of  thing  a  conflict  of 
interest ...  It  is  a  harmony  of  interest, 
which  expresses  the  solidarity  of  a  rul- 
ing class." 

Progressive  student  protest  at  Brown 
often  begins  with  recognition  of  this 
principle.  It  has  gone  on  to  oppose  blur- 
ring the  goals  of  military  and  commer- 
cial interests  (with  track  records  of 
apartheid,  and  exploitation  of  largely  fe- 
male Third  World  workforces)  with  the 
goals  of  our  University.  With  (for  exam- 
ple) the  number  of  children  living  in 
povertv  nearly  doubled  since  1970  (by 
Children's  Defense  Fund  reckoning),  it's 
a  very  small  step  to  rethinking  the  wis- 
dom of  allowing  certain  men  and  man- 
ners of  organization  to  misallocate  our 
vast  resources  in  their  own  direction! 

From  positions  of  privilege,  student 
demonstrators  over  the  years  ha\'e  tak- 
en aim  at  local  examples,  and  symbols, 
of  economic  and  social  injustice.  Five 
years  after  the  Scowcroft  demonstration, 
this  classic  contemporary'  U.S.  govern- 
ment official  has  been  revealed  to  be  a 
more  appropriate  target  than  anyone 
could  have  known. 

Jill  Hamburg  '88 

Great  Neck,  N.Y. 


Denial  of  admission 

This  letter  icns  written  to  President  Grego- 
rian, with  a  copy  to  the  BAM: 
Editor:  A  few  days  ago,  I  learned  from 
Eric  Widmer,  dean  of  admission  and  fi- 
nancial aid,  that  my  daughter,  Margaret 
Anne  McCulloch,  has  been  denied  ad- 
mission to  Brown  for  the  class  of  1993. 
As  a  loyal  alumnus,  I  am  very  hurt  and 
angrv  at  this  development.  1  have  always 
considered  loyalty  a  two-way  street,  but 
your  office  of  admission  seems  to  have 
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overriding  concerns. 

Margaret,  I  believe,  stands  academi- 
cally in  the  middle  range  of  Brown  stu- 
dents, and  I  cannot  understand  why 
she  was  not  accepted.  She  and  her  par- 
ents had  made  it  very  clear  that  Brown 
was  her  first  choice,  and  her  credentials 
are  excellent.  Good  enough  in  fact  for 
her  to  be  accepted  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  I 
find  it  incredible  that  she  could  be  ac- 
cepted by  these  very  selective  universi- 
ties yet  be  turned  down  by  Brown,  where 
presumably  she  had  an  advantage  by 
being  from  a  Brown-related  family.  No 
one  will  ever  convince  me  that  she  could 
not  have  been  readily  accepted  at  Brown 
and  that  there  was  a  compelling  reason 
for  the  admission  office's  rejecting  her. 

Naturally,  it  is  up  to  you,  your  staff, 
and  the  University  trustees  to  set  admis- 
sion policies  and  handle  alumni  rela- 
tions as  you  see  fit.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  denying  favored  treatment 
to  children  of  alumni  is  a  wise  course. 

My  daughter's  rejection  has  de- 
stroyed my  warm  feelings  towards 
Brown.  I  truly  feel  that  an  injustice  has 
been  done,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time,  I 
fear,  before  the  bitterness  is  gone. 

Robert  F.  McCidloch  '50 

Washington,  D.C. 


Martha  Nussbaum 

Editor:  Contrary  to  objections  by  Carlton 
Lane  in  the  April  BAM,  Martha  Nuss- 
baum was  entirely  proper  if,  as  report- 
ed, she  answered  the  question  of  her  be- 
lief in  God  with  an  unqualified  "no." 
Mr.  Lane  avers  that  philosophers,  espe- 
cially, either  subscribe  to  or  are  conver- 
sant with  so  many  possible  definitions 
of  "God"  that  an  unqualified  "no"  is  in- 
cautious at  best,  a  denial  of  the  philoso- 
phers' god  of  Reason  or  Truth  at  worst. 

But  it  is  clear,  in  our  culture  and  per- 
haps in  most,  that  the  question  "Do  you 
believe  in  God?"  presupposes  the  defi- 
nition of  the  theistic  god:  loosely,  a  per- 
sonal, transcendent  creator  god,  who, 
constrained  perhaps  only  by  the  most 
basic  logical  dictates,  has  ordered  the 
world  to  his  liking  and  is  the  source  and 
enforcer  of  morality. 

Lest  anyone  cry  that  a  simple  ques- 
tion does  not  carrv  such  weight,  I  would 
respond  that  much  of  our  ordinary  dis- 
course, to  be  intelligible,  depends  on  un- 
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See  your  trove!  agent  or  call  800'548'2721  for  further  information  on  our  28  spocious  guest  rooms,  executive 
retreat  facilities  and  full-service  healtli  spa. 


ALASKA 

. .  .SO  diverse,  so  unique,  so  captivating! 

Explore  the  wild  and  free  spirit  of  the  land  and  sea  aboard  the 
REGENT  SUN  or  REGENT  SEA  while  cruising  the  spectacular  Inside 
Passage  and  visit  exciting  cities  such  as  Juneau,  Skagway,  Ketchikan, 
Sitka  or  Valdez. 

•  NO  OTHER  CRUISE  GIVES  YOU 
MORE  IN  ONE  WEEK  •  -d^H^ 
MEMBERS  SAVE  UP  TO  25% 

Ships  sail  weekly  between  Vancouver  and  Anchorage  (Whittier)  from 
May  through  September.  Free  or  low  cost  air  add-ons  from  79  cities. 


I  or  reservations,  intormanon  and  br^xhure.  caJi  or  reply  with  ihis  BOM'S  (OLPON 


This  coupon  represents  S50  per  cabin  when  you  boolt  the  cruise  of  your  choice  for  7  days 
or  longer  when  reserved  through  Cruises  Only!  Inc. 


Internationals 
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|3751  RjvCTdale  Ave./Riverdale,  NY  10463 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 
50)  1  800  999-7005 
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Air  Gateway 
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NO  SALE 

IS  EVER 

FINAL 


Our  unique  exchange 
policy  means  you  may 
always  exchange  your 
Gregorian  Oriental  Rug 

for  another  and  receive 
credit  for  at  least  your 
original  purchase  price. 

All  you  need  do  is 
care  for  the  rug 
properly  while  you  own  it. 

Come  in  soon.  I>et  our 
knowledgeable  and 
courteous  staff  help  you 
with  your  selection 
from  our  unparalleled 
stock  of  more  than  6,U00 
new,  used  and  antique 
oriental  rugs. 

open  daiK     111   t 

WcJncMla>-.    Ill  '* 

S,mjrJa>v    111  •> 

,— Arthur! 

Gre<zonan  inc 

*^  Oriental  Ru3s 
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spoken  shared  assumptions  of 
comparable  detail.  Now,  if  Ms.  Nuss- 
baum  had  said  "yes,"  meaning  she  be- 
lieves in  some  abstract,  metaphorical 
"philosophers'  god"  or  perhaps  in  Brah- 
man or  some  such,  that  would  have  con- 
stituted an  equivocation  on  the  ques- 
tioner's understood  intention,  and  for 
her  then  not  to  have  qualified  her  an- 
swer would  have  been  remiss. 

Indeed,  given  the  .semantic  monop- 
oly theists  in  practice  have  on  the  term,  it 
is  probably  best  for  believers  in  other 
"gods"  to  avoid  it  no  matter  how  merito- 
rious their  conception  of  deity.  Thus, 
though  I  subscribe  to  Spinoza's  definition 
of  God,  I,  too,  unqualifiedly  say  "no" 
when  asked  in  ordinary  intercourse  if  I 
believe  in  God,  and  1  consider  myself  an 
atheist,  notwithstanding  that  1  am  in  a 
sense  a  pantheist. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued 
that  Spinoza's  "God"  (Nature,  properly 
understood)  is  more  worthy  of  the  awe 
usually  reserved  for  the  God  of  theism, 
and  that  most  of  the  traditional  attri- 
butes of  the  theistic  God  (eternity,  im- 
mutability, perfection,  etc.)  are  more  co- 
gently predicated  of  Nature.  Centuries 
of  intellectual  gyration  (not  to  mention 
schism  and  worse)  over  foreordination, 
knowledge  of  indexical  truths,  and  so 
on,  are  rendered  frivolous  by  a  Spino- 
zistic  definition.  Such  a  conception  of 
god  also  best  resolves  perenniallv  knot- 
ty metaphysical  conundrvims  such  as 
the  mind-body  problem. 

It  is  unclear,  though,  despite  what 
Spinoza  thought,  whether  the  correct 
metaphysics  in  itself  grounds  an  ethic, 
though  this  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
the  fiction  of  theism  does  so.  Where 
Martha  Nussbaum  is  also  correct,  if  1 
read  and  remember  rightly,  is  in  her 
struggle  to  arrive  at  a  guide  to  right 
action,  despite  an  ethic's  perhaps  not 
properlv  being  able  to  be  said  to  be  "de- 
rived" or  "discovered." 

DaviA  A.  Tell  '81 

Barre,  Mass. 


The  Band 

Editor:  If  the  Brown  band  is  being  rude, 
is  causing  resentment  and  indignation,  1 
think  it  should  be  corrected,  but  by  Uni- 
versity authorities,  not  by  jerk  grads 
who  want  to  air  it  in  BAM  to  impress 
their  peers  on  their  tremendous  moral 
and  brain  talents. 

The  band  needs  objective,  apprecia- 


If  you're  over  65. .. 

Know  the  FACTS 

.  .  .  about  the  price  of  lon^- 
term  care  insurance  for 
people  like  you. 

1  luin^h  some  insurance  carriers 
now  offer  coverage  for  long- 
term  medical  care,  it  does  not 
always  cover  nursing  home 
stays.  .And  the  premiums  can  he 
prohibit  I  \ely  expensive. 

Rut  tiuTc  is  an  alternative. 
Puncaster,  a  New  England  re- 
tirement community  planned 
tor  people  like  you,  otters  a  se- 
cure, independent  lifestyle 
worth  looking  forward  to.  and 
complete  health  care  when  and 
it  vou  need  it  .  .  .  all  at  an  at- 
torJable.  inclusiNe  cost. 

Call  or  write  for  a  brochure,  and 
mention  your  school  and  class. 
(203)  "26-2000.  Mrs.  Patricia  B.  Copp. 
Duncaslcr,  -lO  Locffler  Road. 
Bloomfield.  CT  06002 

Then  you  decide. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  TOURS 

LED  BY  SOTEI)  SCHOLARS^^^ 


1989  TOURS: 


JiT 
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June 
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June 
HIMALAYAN  KINGDOMS 

July 
(  HINA 
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CORSICA 

Sei>lemher 

archaeological  tours 
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THAILAND 

.\ovember 

EGYPT 

Soyember 

ClATEMALA 

Wnember 

INDONFSIA 

August 

si(  11  \  & 

SOITHERIV  ITALY 

September 

ANATOLIAN  Tl'RKKV 

Oitober 


The  flavor  of  Austria  on 
a  mountainside  in  Vermont 

For  informalion  about  one  of 

America's  most  distinguished 

resorts,  please  call 

1-800-826-7000 

in  Vermont  802-253-85 11 
or  write  .Slowe,  Vermont  05672 
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five  support,  not  brickbats  trying  to 
shame  it. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  a  zvnj  good  band, 
probably  the  envy  of  many  colleges,  ex- 
cellent music  and  formations  when  it 
tries.  I  sat  behind  the  band  in  Yale  Bowl 
in  the  1987  game,  and  they  were  polite, 
neat,  and  good  representatives  of 
Brown. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that,  at  the 
1983  game  against  Penn  State,  the  huge 
crowd  of  85,000  would  not  let  their  own 
band  come  on  the  field  at  halftime  until 
the  Brown  band  did  an  encore.  That  is 
high  recommendation  and  praise. 

1  played  in  the  band  for  four  years, 
was  aware  we  worked  hard  to  prepare 
for  the  halftime  shows  and  had  fun  pro- 
viding the  entertainment  despite  the 
people  in  the  stands  sitting  on  their  fat 
behinds  and  scratching  their  fat  heads 
because  thev  voluntnrilif  came  to  the 
game  and  its  cold  instead  of  spending 
the  afternoon  at  John  Hay. 

Thankfully,  the  band  will  survive  de- 
spite these  crackpot  critics  who  are  so 
superior  thev  think  they  should  dictate 
what  everyone  else  does  and  thinks. 

Throw  away  your  hammer  and  get  a 
drum. 

E.A.  LeGros  '41 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Intercollegiate  athletics 

Editor:  A  recent  letter  to  the  editor 
(BAM,  April)  castigating  all  intercolle- 
giate athletics  must  not  go  unanswered. 

Admission  standards  in  the  Ivy 
League  are  such  that  the  graduation  rate 
of  varsity  athletes  is  at  least  the  equal  of 
their  class  in  general,  and  many  go  on  to 
various  graduate  schools  and  other  suc- 
cessful careers. 

Thus  far  in  1989  Princeton's  spectac- 
ular performance  in  the  NCAA  basket- 
ball championship  tournament  and  Har- 
vard's winning  the  NCAA  hockey 
championship  are  perfect  examples  of 
real  "student  athletes"  who  are  achievers 
in  athletics  as  well  as  academics. 

Warren  W.  Francis,  M.D. 

Providence 
The  -writer  is  clinical  associate  professor  of 
surgery  ami  a  member  of  the  Princeton 
class  of  1946.  -Editor 


ROYAL  VIKING  LINE 


From  Singapore  to  New  York,  or  any  port  in  between,  the  moment  you  step 
aboard  any  of  the  four  magnificent  ROYAL  VIKING  ships,  you  know  you've 

arrived.  The  wami  smile  of  your  Scandinavian  Stewardess  or  Butler,  the 

knowing  glance  of  your  maitre  d",  mints  and  fresh  fruit  in  your  stateroom,  the 

aroma  of  fresh  coffee  and  pastries  graciously  served  at  precisely  the 

time  you  ordered. ..all  this,  and  much  more  await  you. 

Only  ROYAL  VIKING,  named  time  after  time  the  best  cruise  line  in  the  world, 

combines  elegant  charm  and  service  with  state  of  the  art  luxury  and  convenience. 

A  cruise  onboard  ROYAL  VIKING  is  like  no  other.  When  you  are  not 

sightseeing  ashore,  lecturers,  scientists,  writers,  financiers,  arrisans,  gourmet . 

chefs,  and  musicians  from  around  the  world  are  aboard  to  share 

with  you  their  knowledge  and  expertise. 


MAGNIFICENT  ODYSSEYS  FROM  7  TO  109  DAYS  ■  1989  AND  1990 

Only  ROYAL  VIKING  offers  such  a  multitude  of  choices... 

♦  Amazon/South  America  •  China/Orient  •  Europe/Scandinavia  •  Caribbean  • 
Mediterranean  •  Bermuda  •  Around  the  World 


ONLY  HARTFORD  HOLIDAYS  TRAVEL  PROVIDES  EXCLUSIVE 
SAVINGS  TO  IVY  LEAGUE  READERS 

HARTFORD  HOLIDAYS,  the  nation's  leading  cruise  specialists  for  15  years  has 
developed  exclusive  programs  with  ROYAL  VIKING  for  IVY  LEAGUERS. 

THE  "HARTFORD  ADVANTAGE" 

•  EARLY  BOOKING  SAVINGS  on  many  1990  sailings. 

•  Exclusive  complimentary  amenities  -  vintage  wines,  extra  sightseeing, 
private  cocktail  receptions  (for  groups  of  10  or  more). 

•  Private  limousine  to  airport  or  pier  (selected  cities  and  cabin  grades). 

•  Selected  1989  sailings  offering  a  $1,000.00  credit  for  a  future  cruise  in  1990. 

•  Savings  also  available  on  affiliated  Norweigan  Cruise  Line  ships. 

•  Customized  individual,  group  and  fund  raising  programs. 

VALUE,  SAVINGS,  and  PERSONALIZED  SERVICE  is  just  a  phone  call  away. 

For  complimentary  ROYAL  VIKING  brochures  and  full  details  -  call  or  write. 

HARTFORD  HOLIDAYS  TRAVEL 

277  NORTHERN  BLVD.  •  P.O.  BOX  462 
GREAT  NECK.  NY  11022-9990 

TOLL  FREE  (800)  645-2120  or  N.Y.  STATE  (516)  466-0335 


ROYAL  VIKING 
VIDEO 

Yours  for  $9.95 

(will  be  refunded 

when  you  book 

with  Hartford 

Holidays). 


YES.  please  send  free  Royal  Viking  brochure  for  Ivy  league  readers. 

Name — — — — 

Address 

City 


_State_ 


_Zip_ 


Telephone 

Anticipated  Travel  Date^ 


_#  of  Past  Cruises_ 


□  Send  mc  Royal  Viking  Video  (enclosed  $9.95  -will  be  credited  lo  my  cruise). 
Other  cruise  interests 
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Commencement  1989: 

Brown's  221st  and  Gregorian's 

first 

i            ommencement  1989 

among  graduates  was  my- 

uel de  Margerie  of  France 

cult  to  attain  and  is  easily 

^->    -  was  in  form  much 

lar  tassels  (leis  and  red  roses 

had  a  plane  to  catch  and 

lost."  Tocqueville  warned 

like  others  before  it:  the  skies 

are  still  holding  their  own). 

that  his  honorary  degree 

that  in  its  fervor  for  individ- 

kindly cleared  for  Campus 

At  the  very  end  of  the  pro- 

would be  administered  first. 

ualism,  America  must  safe- 

Dance, grew  drizzly  for  the 

cession,  as  they  trudged 

celebrating  the  bicentennial 

guard  the  values  of  commu- 

forums Saturday,  and  then 

barefoot,  high  heels  in 

of  the  French  Revolution, 

nity  and  public  interest,  and 

the  sun  emerged  and  baked 

hand,  back  up  George  Street 

"in  honor  of  Lafayette,  and 

beware  especially  of  pres- 

the Green  for  a  couple  of 

to  gather  on  the  Green,  the 

Rochambeau,  and  everyone 

sures  toward  intellectual 

hours,  so  those  gathered  to 

last  women  in  the  parade 

else  who  stayed  in  these 

conformity.  Scorning  au- 

hear Roberta  Peters  sing 

moaned  to  one  another,  "I 

halls,"  Gregorian  noted. 

thority  and  tradition,  Amer- 

with the  Rhode  Island  Phil- 

want a  garden  hose!" 

pointing  behind  him  to  Uni- 

icans look  to  their  peers  for 

harmonic  at  the  Pops  Con- 

But it  was  in  the  formal 

versity  Hall,  which  housed 

affirmation  of  their  ideas. 

cert  were  dry.  Sunday  was 

ceremonies  on  the  Green  - 

French  allies  during  the 

Tocque\ille  noted.  "The 

glorious,  and  Vartan  Grego- 

the most  rigidly  scripted  act 

American  Revolution.  Later 

tyranny  of  the  majority  over 

rian  drew  an  extra-large 

in  the  four-day  celebration  - 

the  rest  of  the  scheduled 

the  minds  of  those  who  are 

crowd  of  the  curious  to  his 

that  the  events  took  on  the 

honorary  degrees  would  be 

its  intellectual  superiors 

first  annual  "Hour  with  the 

distinctive  personality  of 

announced,  as  well  as  two 

poses  a  direct  threat  to  a 

President"  that  morning.  In 

Brown's  newest  leader.  As 

surprises:  a  doctor  of  laws 

democracy  and  often  leads 

the  afternoon,  Notre  Dame's 

mace  bearer  Michael  Harp- 

for former  President  How- 

to the  advent  of  medi- 

former president,  the  Rev. 

er  emerged  from  the  doors 

ard  Swearer,  and  a  doctor  of 

ocrity,"  Gregorian  warned. 

Theodore  Hesburgh,  gave 

of  University  Hall  beside 

fine  arts  for  his  wife,  Janet. 

Last,  he  said,  Tocque- 

the baccalaureate  address  in 

the  stage,  leading  the  Uni- 

The new  president  also 

ville  warned  of  the  impor- 

the First  Baptist  Meeting 

versity  administration  to 

put  aside  tradition  momen- 

tance of  free  speech.  "Free- 

House. 

the  platform,  the  air  began 

tarily  to  repeat  for  the 

dom,  especially  academic 

And  Monday  was  clear 

to  buzz.  It  was  Vartan  Gre- 

crowd some  thoughts  he 

freedom,  is  necessary  for 

and  sunnv  as  Chief  Marshal 

gorian's  first  Commence- 

had shared  with  the  seniors 

thought,"  Gregorian  said. 

Foster  B.  "Pete"  Davis  '39 

ment,  and  as  the  new  presi- 

at a  dinner  Thursday  night. 

quoting  a  U.S.  Supreme 

led  the  procession  through 

dent  mounted  the  platform 

In  the  1830s,  Gregorian  said. 

Court  decision  that  called 

the  Van  Wickle  Gates.  The 

steps,  the  students  before 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  had 

the  classroom  "the  market- 

class of  '49  looked  jaunty  in 

him  cheered  wildly.  "Good 

been  struck  bv  the  peculiar- 

place of  ideas"  and  Thomas 

their  nautical  caps,  and  the 

morning,  ladies  and  gentle- 

ly American  phenomenon 

Jefferson,  who  said  of  the 

newest  fashion  trend 

men,"  he  said. 

he  called  "individualism." 

University  of  Virginia:  ".  .  . 

"Good  morning!"  the 
crowd  called  back. 

The  French  observer  "was 
convinced  that  the  ruling 

here  we  are  not  afraid  to  fol- 
low truth  wherever  it  may 

On  the  occasion  of  bis 

Gregorian  began  with 

passion  of  democracy  is 

lead,  nor  to  tolerate  error  so 

50tb  Reunion,  Foster 

the  first  of  several  depar- 

equality," Gregorian  said. 

long  as  reason  is  left  to  com- 

"Pete" Davis  led  the  1989 

tures  from  the  established 

"It  tends,  however,  to  over- 

bat it." 

Commencement  Procession, 

program  -  "a  departure  we 

power  every  sentiment. 

After  the  awarding  of 

as  hundreds  of  family 

only  make  every  two  cen- 

even that  of  liberty,"  which 

degrees  - 1,408  baccalaure- 

members lined  tbe  route 

turies,"  he  said,  announcing 

"requires  constant  effort 

ates,  262  master's,  eighty 

to  tbe  Baptist  Meeting  House. 

that  Ambassador  Emman- 

and vigilance,  for  it  is  diffi- 

medical, and  143  doctorates 
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-  Gregorian  again  broke 
with  tradition.  "May  1  ask 
all  the  parents  to  stand?"  he 
called  out.  "AH  the  grand- 
parents? All  the  relatives? 
All  the  friends  of  the  gradu- 
ates?" Then,  with  all  these 
people  standing,  he  looked 
down  at  the  seniors;  "May  1 
ask  the  class  to  give  a  hand 
to  those  who  made  this  pos- 
sible?" After  a  long  round 
of  applause,  he  asked  the 
faculty  to  stand  and  the  en- 
tire audience  to  salute  them. 
The  final  departure  from 
tradition  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  proceedings.  Gregori- 
an fumbled  with  the  sheaf 
of  papers  on  the  podium 


honor  those  who  have  given 
unusual  service  to  Brown. 
"The  medal  will  be  given 
only  occasionally.  It  illumi- 
nates the  virtues  of  duty, 
honor.  University.  It  seeks 
out  only  those  who  are  out- 
standing in  their  commit- 
ment and  performance  to 
Brown." 

The  new  award  will  be 
named  the  John  K.  Mclntyre 
Medal,  after  its  first  recipi- 
ent, whom,  Gregorian  said, 
Henry  M.  Wriston  "had  the 
foresight  to  lure  .  .  .  awav 
from  the  legal  profession 
and  back  to  your  alma  mater 
as  his  assistant."  Since  1947, 
Mclntvre  has  served  six 


John  Mclntyre  '39  listens  as  President 

Gregorian  announces  the  establishment  of  a  new 

medal  to  be  given  {or  exceptional  service  to  Brown, 

to  be  named  for  Mclntyre,  its  first  recipient. 


and,  apparently  lost,  peered 
down  to  the  front  row  of  the 
audience  and  asked  his  as- 
sistant, John  K.  Mclntyre 
'39,  to  rescue  him.  Mclntyre 
rose  and  ascended  the  steps. 
Gregorian  grinned,  and, 
turning  back  to  the  crowd, 
said  triumphantly,  "He  did 
belie\  e  I  had  lost  my  papers! 

"Before  we  end  this 
221st  Commencement  at 
Brown, !  am  pleased  to  per- 
form one  last  act.  One  1  do 
with  emotion."  The  Board 
of  Fellows,  he  announced, 
has  ( '-er.ted  a  new  medal  to 


Brown  presidents,  becoming, 
in  1967,  secretary  to  the  Cor- 
poration's Advisory  and  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and, 
soon  after  that,  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Fellows.  Seven 
years  ago,  the  Corporation 
honored  Mclntyre  with  a 
scholarship  fund  in  his 
name. 

"There  may  be  more  elo- 
quent ways  to  express  your 
contributions,"  Gregorian 
said,  "but  the  Postal  Service 
said  it  best.  During  those 
exciting,  often  turbulent, 
and  sometimes  frustrating 


years,  'neither  snow,  nor 
rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of 
night'  has  stayed  you  from 
your  appointed  task  of  serv- 
ing directly  those  whose 
task  it  has  been  to  govern 
this  University. 

"A  kinder,  gentler  hu- 
man being  does  nt)t  exist, 
one  who  uses  humor  in  the 
place  of  bombast,  grace  as  a 


substitute  for  power  and 
pressure,  loyalty  to  this 
place  as  the  ultimate  satis- 
faction for  a  long  career  of 
service."  As  the  faculty 
stood  to  salute  him,  John 
Mclntyre  descended  the 
stairs,  looking  downward 
and  slowly  shaking  his  head 
from  side  to  side.  -  C.B.H. 


Honorary  degrees: 
Surprises  here  as  well 


Like  many  other  events 
this  Commencement 
Weekend,  the  honorary  de- 
gree ceremonies  had  a  new 
twist:  in  addition  to  the 
scheduled  recipients,  who 
included  former  Notre  Dame 
President  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Hesburgh  and  French  Am- 
bassador Emmanuel  de 
Margerie,  President  Grego- 
rian announced  two  surprise 
honorees  -  former  President 
Howard  Swearer  and  his 
wife,  Jan  -  to  standing  ova- 
tions from  the  thousands 
gathered  on  the  Green. 

Following  are  the  names 
of  those  honored  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  citations 
Gregorian  read: 

Edmund  Wyatt  Gordon, 
doctor  of  humane  letters.  Born 
in  North  Carolina  and  edu- 
cated in  segregated  schools, 
Gordon  began  his  career  in 
Harlem,  where  he  was  a  pio- 
neer in  street  vouth  work. 
He  went  on  to  serve  as  re- 
search director  for  Project 
Head  Start;  as  co-founder, 
with  his  wife,  of  New 
York's  Harriet  Tubman 
Clinic  for  Children;  and  as 
professor  of  educational 
psychology  at  such  institu- 
tions as  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Colum- 
bia's Teachers  College  and 
medical  school,  and  Yale, 


where  he  now  holds  the 
John  M.  Musser  Chair.  His 
upcoming  book,  Defiers  of 
Negative  Prediction:  Success 
Against  the  Odds,  is  about 
the  career  paths  of  success- 
ful blacks. 

Tlie  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  doctor  of  huDiane 
letters.  During  his  thirty- 
five-vear  tenure  as  presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame,  Father 
Hesburgh  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  social  conscience 
and  diplomat,  serving  on  a 
succession  of  presidential 
and  international  task  forces 
on  such  issues  as  civil 
rights,  atomic  energy,  and 
campus  unrest.  Since  retir- 
ing from  the  university's 
presidency  in  1987,  he  has 
focused  on  international 
peace,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons,  working 
at  Notre  Dame's  Institute 
for  International  Peace 
Studies  and  the  Foundation 
fcir  the  Sur\'ival  and  De\'el- 
opment  of  Humanity. 

Emmanuel  de  Mar- 
gerie, i/cii((i/-  of  laws.  A  ca- 
reer diplomat  who  in  1983 
was  promoted  to  the  first 
rank  of  the  French  diplo- 
matic service  and  named 
Ambassador  of  France,  de 
Margerie  also  has  served  as 
France's  ambassador  to 
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Honorary  degree 

recipients  (from  left) 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgb, 

Kenneth  V.  Thimaim, 

Edmund  W.  Gordon  (behind 

President  Gregorian), 

Emmanuel  de  Maigerie, 

Deborah  W.  Meier, 

Melvin  M.  Swig,  and 

Gary  S.  Basse. 


Spain  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  as  director  general 
of  the  museums  of  France. 
In  conferring  the  degree  on 
de  Margerie  -  in  front  of 
University  Hall,  which  was 
used  as  a  hospital  for  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  their 
French  allies  during  the 
American  Revolution  - 
Brown  recognized  the  his- 
torical ties  between  the  two 
nations. 

Deborah  Willen  Meier, 
doctor  of  humane  letters.  Since 
the  earlv  1970s  Meier  has 
started  several  innovative 
and  highly  successful  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools 
in  Harlem,  becoming  in  the 
process  the  first  in  her  field 
to  earn  a  John  D.  and  Cathe- 
rine T.  MacArthur  Award. 
Her  primarv  school.  Central 
Park  East,  began  in  1974, 
and  its  success  quickly  led 
to  the  creation  of  two  more. 
By  the  early  1980s  its  gradu- 
ates needed  a  secondarv 
school  that  would  continue 
the  same  educational  ap- 
proach, and  Meier  and  oth- 
er educators  -  among  them 
Brown's  education  depart- 
ment chairman,  Theodore 
Sizer  -  organized  Central 
Park  East  Secondarv  School, 


where  she  is  now  principal. 
It  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Sizer's  Coali- 
tion of  Essential  Schools,  a 
national  group  that  fosters 
progressive  approaches  to 
education. 

Gary  Stewart  Sasse, 
doctor  of  Imvs.  As  e.xecutive 
director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Public  Expenditure  Council, 
Sasse  has  pro\ided  research 
and  policv  analvsis  that 
have  guided  the  state  on 
such  crucial  issues  as  prop- 
erty tax  reform,  moderniz- 
ing state  emplovee  pension 
plans,  reforming  gover- 
nance and  financing  of  the 
public  schocils,  and  helping 
the  city  of  Providence  avoid 
the  municipal  bankruptcy 
many  feared  imminent  at 
one  time.  He  has  earned  the 
affection  and  respect  of  the 
educational  community  for 
efforts  such  as  his  Blue  Rib- 
bon Commission  Study  of 
Rhode  Island  Public  Higher 
Education,  which  led  to  ma- 
jor improvements,  among 
them  expanded  funding,  in- 
creased faculty  salaries,  and 
a  firmer  financial  structure. 

Howard  Robert  Swear- 
er, doctor  of  laws.  During  the 
twelve  years  since  Swearer 


Howard  Swearer  was 
cited  for  "bringing  Brown  to 

its  present  financial 
stability  and  high  potential 

for  future  academic 

enrichment. "  Jan  Swearer's 

degree  noted  her 

involvement  "  in  edmost 

every  aspect  of  art "  and  her 

"dedication,  vitality, 

and  integrity. " 


BOB  THAYER 

left  the  presidency  of  Carle- 
ton  College  to  become 
Brown's  fifteenth  president, 
the  University  solidified  its 
once-shaky  fiscal  founda- 
tion and  became  one  of  the 
nation's  most  respected  and 
popular  institutions  of  high- 
er education.  A  political  sci- 
entist with  special  interest 
in  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 
Swearer  also  advocated 
making  public  service  a  fun- 
damental aspect  of  under- 
graduate education.  He  is  a 
co-founder  of  the  national 
public  service  organization, 


BOB  THAYER 


Campus  Compact,  which  is 
based  at  Brown.  After  a  sab- 
batical spent  brushing  up 
on  his  Russian,  he  returns  to 
Providence  this  summer  to 
become  director  of  Brown's 
Institute  for  International 
Studies,  which  he  helped  to 
create. 

Janet  Baker  Swearer, 
doctor  of  fine  arts.  A  print- 
maker,  Jan  Swearer  com- 
bines traditional  techniques 
with  innovative  materials, 
creating  abstract  works  that 
reflect  their  origins  in  na- 
ture -  in  human  and  animal 
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forms,  plants,  rock  forma- 
tions, wood,  and  bones.  Her 
works  on  paper  have  been 
shown  in  individual  and 
group  exhibitions  in  Provi- 
dence, California,  and  as  far 
away  as  Moscow.  In  addi- 
tion to  pursuing  her  own 
art,  she  has  taught  print- 
making  and  art  history,  and 
before  mo\'ing  to  Provi- 
dence, was  co-director  of 
the  Minnesota  Museum  of 
Art  in  St.  Paul.  She  chairs 
the  Rhode  Island  State 
Committee  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Women  in  the 
Arts. 

Melvin  Morse  Swig  '^Q, 
doctor  of  lira's.  A  Boston  na- 
tive. Swig  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  real  estate 
development  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Swig,  Weiler 
&  Dinner  Development 
Company  and  of  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  Management 
Corporation.  But  it  is  as  a 
philanthropist  and  civic 
leader  that  he  has  contribut- 
ed most  widely,  serving  as  a 
board  member  or  trustee  of 
such  diverse  and  influential 
institutions  as  Brown,  Bran- 
deis,  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund,  B'nai  Brith's 
Anti-Defamation  League, 
Grace  Cathedral,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Kenneth  Vivian  Thi- 
mann,  doctor  of  science.  Now 
professor  emeritus  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz,  Thimann  pio- 
neered the  study  of  plant 
hormones;  his  team  first 
identified  and  synthesized 
auxin,  a  hormone  that  regu- 
lates plant  growth.  Born  in 
Ashford,  Kent,  Fngland,  he 
taught  at  the  University  of 
London  and  at  Caltech  be- 
fore joining  the  Harvard  fac- 
ulty in  1935.  He  taught 
there  for  nearly  thirty  years 
and  then  retired  early  to 
help  design  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Cruz, 
where  he  served  as  found- 


ing provost  and  professor  of 
biology.  He  is  the  author  of 
hundreds  of  research  papers 
and  several  books,  two  of 


which  are  considered  land- 
marks in  modern  botany.  In 
addition  to  professional 
contacts  at  Brown,  Thimann 


has  a  personal  tie:  his 
daughter  is  Associate  Dean 
of  the  College  Karen  Romer 
-  C.B.H. 


Alumni,  parents  hear  Gregorian's  gospel 
on  a  crisp,  sunny  Sunday  morning 


IOH\  FORASTE 


It  was  a  partisan  audience 
of  parents  and  alumni 
that  gathered  Sunday  morn- 
ing of  reunion  weekend  for 
the  "Hour  with  the  Presi- 
dent." But  the  newest  star 
of  this  particular  show  won 
them  over  at  the  outset. 

"Brown  is  the  poorest  of 
the  Ivy  League  [schools], 
but  also  the  smartest,"  said 
Vartan  Gregorian,  to  laugh- 
ter and  applause.  Next,  he 
referred  to  Brown's  reputa- 
tion as  a  "hot"  college.  "My 
hope,"  the  president  said, 
"is  that  Brown  will  become 
a  blue-chip  stock,  not  a  hot 
stock." 

The  incoming  class  of 
freshmen,  Gregorian  told 
the  appreciative  crowd,  is 


The  class  of  1964  set 
a  record  for  a  25th  reunion 

gift  and  three  of 

its  members  -  (from  left) 

Matthew  Mallow,  Marie 

Langlois,  and  Stephen 

Goldberger  -  made  the 

announcement  at  the  end 

of  the  "Hour  with  the 

President. " 


one  of  the  most  highlv-qual- 
ified  in  recent  historv.  "It 
represents  a  microcosm  of 
humanity,  of  America.  No- 
body has  come  in  through 
the  back  door." 

In  a  departure  from 
Howard  Swearer's  practice 
of  delivering  a  factual,  but 
folksy,  precis  of  recent  events 


and  trends  at  the  University, 
Gregorian  went  on  to  speak 
more  generally  and  formally 
of  the  challenges  facing  high- 
er education  in  this  country. 
Urging  his  audience  to  sup- 
port full  access  to  the  best 
colleges  for  all  talented  stvi- 
dents,  he  explained,  "This  is 
not  a  moral  issue  -  it  is  a  na- 
tional economic,  social,  and 
political  imperative.  The 
least  of  us  deserves  the 
most." 

He  spoke  also  of  the 
need  for  commonality  in  a 
pluralistic  societv,  and  of 
the  supremacy  of  ideas  at 
the  University.  "Money  is 
not  everything,"  Gregorian 
concluded.  "Ideas  are  every- 
thing -  and  this  institution 
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has  everything."  Pausing 
before  he  opened  the  floor  to 
questions,  Gregorian  apolo- 
gized for  dehvering  "such  a 
serious  speech.  .  .  .  The 
preacher  in  me  overcame 
the  administrator." 

Answering  a  question 
about  recent  racial  incidents 
on  campus,  Gregorian  said 
firmlv,  "1  don't  expect  peo- 
ple [at  Brown]  to  like  each 
other  or  love  each  other.  But 
I  do  expect  them  to  respect 
each  other" 

He  also  confided  that  he 
hopes  to  make  need-blind 
admissions  a  key  compo- 
nent of  Brown's  next  capital 
campaign.  "We  will  need 
$80-  to  $100  million  in  en- 
dowment" solely  to  fund 


such  a  policy,  he  added. 

And,  in  the  end,  Grego- 
rian asked  the  audience's 
participation  in  the  life  of 
their  University.  "If  you 
don't  like  some  of  my  ideas, 
please  don't  turn  your  back 
on  Brown,"  he  said.  "Don't 
confuse  the  church  with  the 
gatekeeper.  This  is  one  house 
you  will  never  be  able  to  get 
divorced  from.  I  hope  you 
will  be  a  critical  lover  and  a 
loving  critic  of  this  institu- 
tion." 

The  hour  ended  with  a 
special  presentation  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  class  of 
1964,  whose  25th  Reunion 
gift  of  $1.8  million  had  shat- 
tered all  previous  records. 
-A.D. 


BOB  THAYER 

At  the  Meeting  House,  seniors  heard  class 

orators  Charles  R.  McCracken  and  Amanda  Biers 

take  a  fond  glance  back  at  four  years  and  remind 

them  of  their  future  obligations. 


A  call  for  efforts  to  improve 
graduate  education 


Under  the  stoic  gaze 
of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  graduate  school  con- 
ferred 262  master's  and  145 
doctoral  degrees  on  Com- 
mencement morning.  For 
the  first  time  in  recent  mem- 
ory, the  ceremony  took  place 
on  Lincoln  Field,  a  wel- 
comed and  airv,  sun-dap- 
pled change  from  the  con- 
strictions of  Sayles  Hall, 
where  early  summer  heat 
and  humidity,  or  rain,  often 
turned  the  hall  into  a 
crowded  sauna. 

The  change  of  location 
was  also  a  harbinger  of 
changes  in  the  program:  For 
the  first  time,  a  graduating 
doctoral  student  gave  an 
address;  and  Phillip  J.  Stiles, 
dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  in  addition  to  pre- 
siding, delivered  the  main 
address. 

Carole-Anne  Tyler  '82 
A.M.,  '89  Ph.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  spoke  on  the  sub- 


ject, "Entitled."  Titles  indi- 
cate specialization,  she  said; 
"not  endless  possibility,  but 
a  closing  off"  of  areas  of 
study.  She  told  the  gradu- 
ates that  they  should  re- 
member how  they  are  called 
upon  by  the  university,  not 
only  to  teach,  but  also  to  con- 
tinue the  tradition  of  schol- 
arly discipline  and  learning. 
The  task  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, she  said.  The  gradu- 
ate teaching  assistant  must 
not  just  "espouse  the  uni- 
versity's party  line,"  but, 
when  appropriate,  take  the 
path  that  fulfills  personal  as 
well  as  academic  integrity. 
"You  are  not  quite  untitled, 
but  not  yet  entitled,"  she 
said. 

"Today  is  special,"  Stiles 
said,  as  he  noted  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  Ph.D.'s  awarded  at 
Brown.  In  the  1850s,  stu- 
dents could  stay  an  extra 
year  for  the  master's  degree, 
and  in  1889,  the  first  two 
Ph.D.'s  were  conferred.  Such 


an  occasion,  he  said,  requires 
that  the  assembled  -  gradu- 
ates, parents,  and  friends 
alike  -  "reflect  on  the  mo- 
ment, enjoy  it,  and  celebrate 
the  progress"  we  have  made. 
But,  he  added,  "we  must 
plan  for  the  future." 

In  his  address,  "Don't 
Tread  on  Me,"  Stiles  remind- 
ed the  audience  of  the 
earth's  fragile  ecosystem. 
He  recalled  a  recent  visit  to 
Glacier  National  Park,  where 
he  and  other  hikers  and 
campers  were  reminded  of 
ecology's  delicate  balance 
by  a  park  ranger.  "Signs  in 
parks  admonish,  'Stay  off 
the  Grass,'  "  he  said.  "At  the 
University,  grass  is  the  field 
of  knowledge.  Collective 
wisdom  is  the  path  we  walk 
upon."  But,  he  asked,  is  it 
not,  at  times,  appropriate  to 
walk  on  the  grass?  "In  your 
dissertations,  you  answered 
fundamental  questions,"  he 
said.  "But  the  dissertation 
eats  everything,  you  lose 
perspective." 


It  is  your  mandate,  he 
told  the  graduates,  to  forge 
new  paths  as  scholars  and 
as  teachers.  "The  mission  of 
the  scholar  is  to  chart  new 
paths,"  he  said,  but  not  to 
publish  recklessly.  He  cited 
the  recent  controversy  over 
the  cold  fusion  experiments. 
"In  this  case,  personal  goals 
were  served,  but  what  has 
been  the  benefit  to  science 
or  to  society?"  he  asked 

See  where  your  assump- 
tions lead,  he  encouraged, 
then  go  ahead  with  your 
scholarly  research.  "There 
are  more  teachers  than 
scholars  among  you,"  he 
said.  "As  teachers,  know  the 
paths  of  education.  As  we 
celebrate  a  century  of  docto- 
rates, rededicate  your  ef- 
forts to  improving  graduate 
education.  If  ignorance  is 
the  grass,  it  always  bears 
the  sign,  'Do  tread  on  me.'" 
-J.R. 
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Graduate  School  honors  three  alumni 
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that  cited,  among  other 
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things,  his  endowed 
scholarship  fund,  which 

JohnSculley '61,of 
Woodside,  California.  He  is 
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provides  aid  for  four 

the  president,  chief  execu- 
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Brown  students. 

tive  officer,  and  chairman  of 
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Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Joseph  Kestin  has  been 
named  a  Fellow  of  the  University  of  London's  Imperial  College. 
The  highest  honor  conferred  bv  the  Imperial  College,  which 
comprises  schools  of  engineering,  science,  mining,  metallurgy, 
and  medicine,  the  annual  fellowship  recognizes  outstanding 
achievements  in  scientific  research  and  scholarship.  Kestin,  who 
is  a  native  of  Poland,  earned  the  first  of  two  doctorates  from  the 
Imperial  College  in  1945;  he  taught  at  Brown  for  several  years 
before  earning  a  second  doctorate  at  the  University  of  London 
in  1966.  He  will  receive  the  award  next  October  at  the  Imperial 
College  Commemoration  Day  ceremony  in  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

Jacob  Neusner,  Ungerleider  Distinguished  Scholar  of  Judaic 
Studies,  also  plans  to  travel  to  Europe  next  year:  to  Paris,  where 
in  January  the  College  de  France  will  confer  on  him  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  While  there  he  will  deliver  three  lectures.  He  also 
plans  to  travel  to  Brasilia  in  August,  where  he  has  been  asked  to 
speak  to  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Brazil 
on  "Christian  Faith  and  the  Torah  of  Judaism."  Next  year 
Neusner  will  be  on  leave  from  Brown  while  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton. 

TW'O  Brown  faculty  and  two  graduate  students  were  in  Dakar, 
Senegal,  in  March  for  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
African  Language  Association.  Attending  were  Michelline 
Rice-Maximin,  assistant  professor  of  French  studies,  and  Natal- 
ie Rogers,  a  graduate  student  in  that  department,  who  read  pa- 
pers; Carol  Beane,  assistant  professor  of  Hispanic  studies;  and 
lona  Harris,  a  graduate  student  m  English. 

Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies  Julio  Ortega  has  had  a  busy 
spring,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  summer  will  not  slow  down.  In 
March,  he  organized  the  Latin  American  section  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Comparative  Literature  Associa- 
tion at  Brandeis  University  In  April,  he  presented  a  paper  at  a 
Dartmouth  symposium  on  New  Directions  in  Literary  Theory 
in  Latin  America,  and  another  paper  at  Columbia.  In  June  he 
will  be  a  keynote  speaker  at  a  symposium  at  the  University  of 
London's  Kings  College.  And  in  July  he  will  speak  at  the  sum- 
mer seminar  of  the  Universidad  Complutense  de  Madrid. 

Miriam  Hospital  physician  Alfred  Parisi,  who  is  professor  of 
medicine  and  chief  of  cardiology  in  the  Program  in  Medicine, 


was  elected  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Echocardiog- 
raphy for  the  upcoming  year. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  awarded  a  five-year, 
$343,000  research  grant  to  Parisi's  colleague  at  Miriam,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Medicine  Peter  Wiest.  The  grant,  which  is 
designed  to  help  train  physicians  to  do  basic  scientific  research, 
will  enable  Dr.  Wiest  to  study  the  cellular  biology  of  the  parasite 
that  causes  the  disease  schistosomiasis,  which  infects  millions 
worldwide.  He  will  work  with  several  Brown  faculty  who  are 
prominent  in  schistosomiasis  research  and  related  fields. 

Professor  of  English  Mark  Spilka'49  was  honored  by  the  D.H. 
Lawrence  Society  of  North  America  with  its  Harry  T  Moore 
Distinguished  Scholar  Award.  He  is  the  author  of  two  books  on 
Lawrence  and  the  editor  of  another 

Two  faculty  members  will  share  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant 
of  $89,500  to  compile  an  overview  of  agricultural  biotechnology 
currently  in  use  around  the  world.  Associate  Research  Professor 
Ellen  Messer  of  the  World  Hunger  Program  and  Professor  of 
Biology  Peter  Heywood,  who  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  World 
Hunger  Program,  will  travel  to  agricultural  research  sites  in  the 
U.S.,  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Asia.  Their  study  will  assess 
the  potential  for  new  methods  to  alleviate  hunger  in  less-devel- 
oped countries. 

Members  of  the  English  department  presented  forty-one  pa- 
pers at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion in  December  Brown  ranked  seventh  of  378  colleges  and 
universities  represented  at  the  convention  in  the  number  of  pa- 
pers delivered,  after  Berkeley,  Rutgers,  Yale,  Princeton,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Columbia. 

The  new  chief  of  medicine  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  is  Dr.  Al- 
bert Most,  professor  of  medicine.  He  succeeds  Dr  Milton 
Hamolsky 

Dr  Pierre  Galletti,  \ice  president  and  professor  in  the  Division 
of  Biology  and  Medicine,  is  one  of  two  Americans  and  six  scien- 
tists altogether  who  were  awarded  honorary  degrees  in 
medicine  by  the  Rijksuniversiteit  Gent  in  Gentofte,  Denmark. 


Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Scul- 
ley  earned  his  M.B.A.  at 
Penn's  Wharton  School  of 
Business  in  1963  and  started 
his  career  as  an  account  ex- 
ecutive at  Marschalk  Com- 
pany in  Nevy  York  City.  He 
went  to  PepsiCo  in  1967, 
serving  as  president  and 
CEO  from  1974  until  he 
joined  Apple  in  1983. 

Melvin  M.  Swig  '39,  of 
San  Francisco.  He  is  the 
chairman  of  Swig,  Weiler  and 


Dinner  Development  Corpo- 
ration, a  real  estate  develop- 
ment group,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Fairmont  Hotel 
Management  Group.  A 
trustee  or  director  of  many 
educational  and  charitable 
organizations,  he  served  as  a 
Brown  trustee  from  1981  un- 
til 1987.  He  also  received  an 
honorary  degree  at  Com- 
mencement this  spring. 

Phyllis  Van  Horn  Tilling- 
hast  '51,  of  New  York  City. 


Now  retired,  she  worked  in 
advertising  sales  and  de- 
velopment for  such  maga- 
zines as  Holiday,  Tnnvl  and 
Leisure,  Saturday  Review,  and 
Cosmopolitan.  In  recognition 
of  her  volunteer  service  to 
the  University,  she  received 
the  Brown  Bear  Award  in 
1987. 

Stephen  F.  Weil  '49,  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Since 
1974  he  has  been  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Smithsonian's 


Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden.  A  1956 
Columbia  Law  School  grad- 
uate, he  is  co-author  of  Art 
Laic:  Riglits  and  Liabilities  of 
Creators  and  Collectors, 
which  won  the  SCRIBES 
award  for  the  best  legal 
textbook  of  1986.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums. 
Cook,  Tillinghast,  and 
Weil  were  nominated  by  the 
Associated  Alumni.  -  C.B.H. 
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Brown  dedicates  its  new 
Salomon  Center  for  Teaching: 

A  sleek,  spacious  classroom  facility 
that  was  worth  a  three-year  wait 


For  nearly  three  years, 
Rogers  Hall  on  the 
main  Green  was  closed  for 
renovations  and  new  con- 
struction. Finally,  in  cere- 
monies honoring  the  two 
principal  benefactors  of  the 
renovation,  the  much-en- 
larged building  -  newly 
christened  the  Richard  and 
Edna  Salomon  Center  for 
Teaching  -  was  opened  and 
dedicated  on  Saturday,  May 
6.  Ernest  L.  Beyer,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  in  his  keynote 
speech  praised  the  facility's 
purpose,  saying  that  "excel- 
lence in  education  means 
excellence  in  teaching." 

The  building  will  be 
used  primarily  as  classroom 
space,  a  commodity  that  has 
been  in  short  supply  on 
campus  in  recent  years.  Par- 
ticularly welcome  are  the 
center's  two  large  auditori- 
ums. The  main  auditorium 
on  the  first  level  seats  576 
and,  according  to  Director 
of  Physical  Planning  Carol 
Wooten,  it  "will  especially 
help  meet  the  need  for  large 
classrooms,  those  [seating] 
around  400."  Previously, 
only  Sayles  and  Alumnae 
Halls  could  accommodate 
classes  of  that  size. 

Another  auditorium,  on 
the  basement  level,  seats 
220,  a  popular  size  for  class- 
room teaching.  The  Salo- 
mon Center  also  contains 
four  smaller  classrooms,  an 
ofice,  fli-id  storage  rooms  for 
Media  Services.  The  old 
Rogers  Hall  space  now 


comprises  a  large  entrance 
lobby  and  gathering  area, 
with  a  staircase  connecting 
the  old  and  new  areas  and 
leading  to  the  lower-level 
hall  and  classrooms. 

The  entire  project  was 
designed  by  the  Boston  ar- 
chitectural firm  of  Goody, 
Clancy  &  Associates  in  a 
style  reminiscent  of  Victori- 
an Gothic,  to  be  consistent 
with  the  fa(;ade  of  Rogers 
Hall,  which  was  retained. 
Rogers  Hall  was  built  in 
1862  for  the  study  of  chem- 
istry and  was  the  campus's 
sixth  building. 

"The  heart  of  the  Brown 
experience,"  said  President 
Vartan  Gregorian  in  open- 
ing the  dedication  ceremo- 
ny, "is  teaching.  This  build- 
ing underscores  Brown's 
commitment  to  that  pre- 
mise, and  it  reinforces  Dick 
and  Edna  Salomon's  long- 


Ernest  Boyer  outlined 

four  priorities  for 

American  colleges. 


standing  support  of  teach- 
ing at  Brown." 

Ernest  Boyer  added  his 
praise  for  the  project,  before 
launching  into  his  address 
on  "Teaching  in  America." 
"The  brilliant  renovation  of 
this  building,"  he  said, 
"reaffirms  Brown's  deep 
commitment  to  undergrad- 
uate education,  and  most 
especially  reaffirms  the  dig- 
nity of  teaching.  The  Salo- 
mon Center  not  only  brings 
excitement  and  new  vitality 
to  this  campus,  it  also  sends 
a  powerful  signal  to  the  na- 
tion: it  declares  that  scholar- 
ship and  great  teaching  are 
inextricably  intertwined 
and  that  undergraduate  ed- 
ucation must  be  reaffirmed 
as  a  priority  for  the  nation." 

Drawing  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  recent 
Carnegie  Foundation  report 
on  undergraduate  education, 
Boyer  outlined  four  priori- 
ties for  American  colleges. 
The  first  was  an  emphasis 
on  language,  particularly  on 
writing.  "Too  many  students 
come  to  college  linguistically 
unempowered,"  Boyer  said. 
"They  cannot  deal  confi- 
dently with  words." 

Noting  that  colleges 
should  "not  be  endlessly  re- 
medial institutions,"  Boyer 
recommended  that  they 
work  closely  with  area  sec- 
ondary-school teachers  to 
improve  pre-college  lan- 
guage proficiency,  require  a 
freshman-year  course  in  ex- 
pository writing,  make  writ- 
ing a  part  of  every  class, 
and  institute  a  comprehen- 


sive paper  to  be  written  by 
all  seniors  before  they  grad- 
uate. 

Second,  Boyer  urged 
that  all  students  be  enabled 
to  put  their  new  knowledge 
in  a  broader  perspective. 
Even  students  who  have  a 
core  of  required  courses,  he 
said,  often  "fail  to  see  . . . 
connections  that  would  give 
them  a  more  coherent  view 
of  knowledge  and  a  more 
authentic,  more  integrated 
view  of  life." 

An  emphasis  on  global 
concerns,  he  added,  is  es- 
sential in  this  era.  "Today's 
students  will  live  in  a  world 
that  is  politically,  economi- 
callv,  and  especially  ecologi- 
cally connected.  Yet  I  hap- 
pen to  worry  that  education 
in  this  country  is  becoming 
increasingly  parochial.  .  .  . 
Our  fragile,  interdependent 
world  requires  that  students 
move  beyond  the  isolated 
facts  and  put  their  learning 
in  perspective." 

Third,  Boyer  urged  col- 
leges to  recognize  and  re- 
ward good  teachers.  "A  col- 
lege can  ha\-e  a  curriculum 
with  coherence,  but  in  the 
end,  it's  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom  who  integrates 
ideas  and  inspires  students 
to  be  creative,  self-directed 
learners. . . .  We  must  re- 
ward both  great  scholarship 
and  great  teaching,  not  in 
an  abstract  sense,  but  re- 
membering those  [teachers] 
who  consequentially 
changed  our  lives. 

"If  colleges  do  not  recog- 
nize good  teaching,  if  they 
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The  large  auditorium 

in  the  Salomon  Center  was 

the  scene  for  the  dedicatory 

program. 


As  Edna  Salomon  listens, 
ber  husband  thanks 

the  University 
for  honoring  them. 


do  not  reward  those  who 
spend  time  with  students, 
then  scholarship  surely  will 
decline,  and  all  the  talk 
about  excellence  in  educa- 
tion will  be  simply  a  diver- 
sion." Boyer  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  priorities 
at  Brown,  where  renowned 
scholars  teach  freshman 
courses  and  meet  informally 
with  students  to  engage  in 
"lively  discourse." 

Last,  Boyer  proposed 
that  a  college  education  is 
enhanced  by  "a  sense  of 
community  on  campus." 
To  increase  that  sense,  he 
called  for  more  common  ex- 
periences: college  convoca- 
tions, orientation  sessions 
that  focus  on  the  particular 
academic  traditions  of  each 
institution,  and  participa- 
tion in  community  service 
for  the  entire  student  body. 

In  closing,  Boyer  saluted 
the  Salomons;  "I'd  like  to 
thank  you  for  being  such  an 
inspiration  to  the  nation.  In 
the  building  of  this  center, 
you  have  .  .  .  reaffirmed  our 
faith  in  the  sacredness  of 
teaching,  whose  influence, 
like  ripples  in  a  pond,  will 
never  end."  -  A.D. 


Richard  Salomon  and  his  University: 
A  labor  of  love  and  loyalty 


Once  I  give  my  loy- 
alty and  my  love," 
says  Richard  B.  Salomon  '32, 
"1  keep  it  that  way.  That  has 
been  so  with  most  of  the  im- 
portant things  in  my  life." 

Among  those  important 
things  (and  people)  are  his 
family,  especially  his  wife  of 
fifty  years,  Edna;  his  com- 
pany (from  1926  until  his  re- 
tirement as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  CEO  in  1972), 
Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Ritz; 
the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, whose  board  he 
chaired  from  1977  to  1988; 


and  Brown,  which  Salomon 
has  served  as  trustee,  fellow, 
and  chancellor. 

For  more  than  twenty 
years,  Salomon  has  been  one 
of  the  University's  principal 
benefactors  and  one  of  its 
Corporation's  most  influen- 
tial members.  He  has  been  a 
consistent  presence  on  cam- 
pus, befriending  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators 
over  the  years.  He  and  his 
wife  have  given  millions  of 
dollars  to  a  long  list  of 
Brown  causes,  and  each  gift, 
friends  and  colleagues  say. 


has  been  inspired  by  fond- 
ness and  devotion,  not  obli- 
gation. "Much  of  what  he 
has  done  for  Brown,"  re- 
marked Salomon's  succes- 
sor, current  Chancellor  A.O. 
Way  '51,  at  a  May  5  testimo- 
nial dinner,  "he  has  done 
anonymously." 

His  most  recent  major 
benefaction,  the  $5-million 
Richard  and  Edna  Salomon 
Center  for  Teaching,  might 
also  have  remained  anony- 
mous had  it  not  been  for  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  former 
President  Howard  R.  Swear- 
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er.  "It  took  me  two  years  to 
persuade  the  Salomons  to 
put  their  names  on  the 
building,"  Swearer  recalled 
at  the  May  6  dedication  cer- 
emony. Smiling,  he  added, 
"It  was  the  hardest  negotia- 
tion 1  had  as  president  of 
Brown." 

After  receiving  his  bach- 
elor of  philosophy  in  French 
in  1932,  Salomon  savs  that 
he  was  a  relatively  inactive 
alumnus  for  more  than  thir- 
ty years,  with  the  exception 
of  regular  attendance  at 
football  games.  Ikit  in  the 
mid-1960s,  following  a 
chance  reunion  with  future 
Chancellor  Charles  Tilling- 
hast  '32  on  a  Paris-to-New 
York  flight,  Salomon  was  in- 
vited to  a  Brown  dinner  in 
New  York  and  met  then- 
President  Barnaby  Keeney. 
"1  talked  with  Barney  and 
found  him  fascinating,"  Sa- 
lomon recalls.  "He  got  me 
curious  about  Brown."  His 
ties  to  his  alma  mater  thus 


renewed,  Salomon  em- 
barked on  an  enduring  rela- 
tionship with  the  University 
through  alumni  and  devel- 
opment activities.  In  1967, 
he  was  named  to  Brown's 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  he 
has  been  a  Corporation 
member  ever  since. 

Salomon  was  Brown's 
chancellor  from  1979  to 
1988,  years  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity completed  a  $182- 
million  capital  campaign, 
grew  in  prestige  and  popu- 
larity, and  increased  its  in- 
ternational visibility  and 
prominence.  Those  years 
coincided  with  Howard 
Swearer's  presidency,  and 
today  Swearer  insists  on  re- 
ferring to  that  period  not  as 
"the  Swearer  Era,"  as  some 
have  dubbed  it,  but  as  "the 
Swearer /Salomon  Era,"  cit- 
ing Salomon's  invaluable 
advice  and  work  during  that 
time.  "We  were  so  closely 
intertwined,  it's  hard  to 
know  where  one  began  and 


the  other  left  off,"  Swearer 
commented. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  ear- 
ly 1970s,  Salomon  served 
as  national  chairman  of 
Brown's  "Program  for  the 
Seventies,"  a  $30-million 
fimd-raising  dri\e.  In  1974, 
his  challenge  gift  of  $500,000 
provided  the  stimulus  when 
the  University  decided  to  go 
all  out  in  building  up  the 
Brown  Fund  as  a  source  of 
annual  operating  funds.  In 
1980,  the  Salomons'  gift  en- 
abled Brown  to  establish  the 
Francis  VVavland  Collegium 
for  Liberal  Learning.  The 
couple  also  has  taken  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  supporting 
scholarship  aid  and  interna- 
tional studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity. "You  name  it,"  Salo- 
mon says,  "and  I've  been 
involved  in  it."  But  in  par- 
ticular, he  says,  he  has  made 
gifts  that  support  undergrad- 
uate education  -  an  area  that 
the  spacious  new  Salomon 
Center  addresses  directly. 


Richard  Salomon  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in 
1912,  the  son  of  a  Belgian 
father  who  was  raised  in 
France.  The  family  spoke 
French  at  home,  inspiring 
Richard's  life-long  interest  in 
the  language.  He  spent  his 
junior  year  studying  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  and  at  the 
University  of  Nancy,  France 
-  a  relatively  unusual  ar- 
rangement for  a  college  stu- 
dent at  that  time.  Later  Sa- 
lomon attributed  part  of  his 
enormous  success  in  busi- 
ness to  the  fluency  in 
French  he  gained  during 
that  year  abroad.  "It  was  far 
easier  getting  along  with 
Lan\in,"  he  says,  "and  al- 
most indispensable  for  deal- 
ing with  Yves  Saint-Laurent, 
who  had  no  English."  He 
encourages  the  Brown  stu- 
dents he  meets  to  learn  sec- 
ond languages  and  to  expe- 
rience other  cultures,  and 
helps  them  find  summer  jobs 
overseas. 


During  the  weekend,  Edna  and  Dick  Salomon 

(fifth  and  sixth  from  the  left,  standing) 

posed  in  front  of  the  Salomon  Center  with 

members  of  their  family. 
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voted  to  give  him  its  highest 

recently  caught  on  to  Brown's 

accolade,  the  Susan  Colver 

being  something  quite  spe- 

Rosenberger Medal  of  Hon- 
or He  became  the  first 
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of  the  office. 

ter  Butcher  was  named  a 
Brown  trustee  in  1974,  and 
the  two  Connectiait  residents 

When  he  stepped  down 

drove  back  and  forth  to 

^     ' 

as  chancellor  in  1988,  Salo- 

Providence together.  "That 

mon  was  given  Brown's 

was  when  I  learned  of  his 

Elwood  E.  Leonard  '51  Dis- 

great love  for  Brciwn,"  Butch- 

tinguished Achievement 

er  said.  "It  was  the  deep  and 

/pF  ^^^^^^k 

Award  for  his  outstanding 

committed  love  of  a  hus- 

'^^^H 

accomplishments  in  fund- 
raising.  "What  he  has  given 
to  Brown,"  President  Swear- 

band." 

"Dick  Salomon  is  'Mr 
Brown',"  Vartan  Gregorian 

^'    ^^I^^^H 

er  commented,  "has  not  just 

said  during  a  Commence- 

i ^^  ^^^^^^1 

0 

been  money.  It  has  been  his 

ment  Forum  last  year.  "He 

^^^^^^^^^1 

z 

love  and  concern." 

gets  up  with  Brown;  he 

-v   ^^^^^^^^^H 

1 ')'!:>!:'!'/'X  ^^^^^^^H 

> 

Joking  that  he  has  "long 
been  a  believer  in  lost  caus- 
es," Salomon  turns  serious 

goes  to  bed  with  Brown;  he 
breathes  Brown.  He  has  giv- 
en generosity  a  good  name." 

H  »«'"■«>'■••'■    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

"Much  of  what  Dick  Salomon  has  done  for 

when  he  says  of  his  commit- 

Richard Salomon's 

Brown, "  says  Chancellor  A.O.  Way  '51  "has  been 

ment,  "Brown  is  particular- 

steadfast partner  in  support- 

done anonymously. " 

ly  dear  to  me  because  it  has 

ing  Brown  is  his  wife,  the 

had  such  an  uphill  fight  to 
attain  the  eminence  it  has 

former  Edna  Barnes.  Born  in 
1914  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jer- 

After starting  his  career 

World  War  II  record.  "He 

achieved.  It  has  been  thrilling 

sey,  she  attended  Syracuse 

in  the  stockroom  of  his  un- 

has always  entered  as  an 

to  see  this  happen.  Brown 

University.  She  serves  on  the 

cle's  cosmetics  and  perfimie 

enlisted  man  and  he  has 

has  changed  over  the  years. 

boards  of  the  New  York 

firm,  Charles  of  the  Ritz,  Inc., 

earned  everything  the  old- 

but  those  changes  have  made 

Philharmonic  and  the  Film 

Salomon  was  named  its  presi- 

fashioned way:  through 

me  fonder  of  it. 

Society  of  Lincoln  Center, 

dent  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

commitment,  love,  dedica- 

"When 1  was  a  student 

and  she  is  co-director  of  the 

four  Twenty  years  later  he 

tion,  and  selflessness." 

here,  the  entire  University 

Richard  and  Edna  Salomon 

was  elected  chairman  of  the 

In  addition  to  his  leader- 

was housed  between 

Foundation. 

board  and  chief  executive 

ship  and  support  of  Brown, 

Prospect,  Thayer,  George, 

"Edna  is  the  quiet  one  of 

officer  of  Lanvin-Charles  of 

and  his  much-praised  work 

and  Waterman  Streets,  ex- 

this dynamic  duo,"  com- 

the Ritz,  by  then  a  $60-mil- 

on  behalf  of  the  New  York 

cept  for  Pembroke.  Physi- 

mented Howard  Swearer  at 

lion  concern  that  distributed 

Public  Library,  Salomon's 

cally,  the  University  has 

the  May  5  testimonial  din- 

Lanvin, Hermes,  and  Dior 

philanthropic  acti\ities  have 

changed  a  great  deal.  But  in 

ner.  "She  is  Dick's  chief  con- 

perfumes; Jean  Nate  bath 

included  service  on  the 

other  ways  it  is  the  same; 

fidante.  She  has  also  sat 

preparations;  Bain  de  Soleil 

boards  of  the  Lincoln  Cen- 

for instance,  it  was  always 

through  dozens  of  football 

tanning  products;  and  Yyes 

ter,  public  television  station 

more  liberal  than  any  of  its 

games,  usually  in  a  cold  rain. 

Saint-Laurent  perfumes  and 

Channel  13,  the  Federation 

peers.  In  my  case,  this  was 

watching  Dick  suffer  apo- 

cosmetics. When  Salomon 

of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of 

noticeable  because  Brown 

plexy  at  the  unusual  brand 

retired  in  1972,  the  company 

New  York,  the  French  Hos- 

had no  quotas  on  Jewish 

of  football  played  by  this 

was  worth  nearly  $100  mil- 

pital of  New  York,  the  Stam- 

students, as  did  most  of  the 

University!" 

lion. 

ford  (Connecticut)  Hospital, 

Ivies  at  that  time. 

"Mrs.  Salomon  inspired 

From  1942  to  1946,  Sa- 

the Fashion  Institute  of 

"1  believe  the  surge  of 

Mr.  Salomon,"  added  Gre- 

lomon served  in  the  U.S. 

Technology,  and  the  French 

acclaim  for  Brown  in  the 

gorian  a  few  minutes  later. 

Army  Signal  Corps,  begin- 

American Cultviral  Society 

last  two  decades  in  large 

"And  Mr  Salomon  inspired 

ning  as  an  enlisted  man  and 

of  Educational  Aid.  He  was 

part  has  been  belated  recog- 

me." 

attaining  the  rank  of  first 

appointed  to  Connecticut's 

nition.  [President]  Wriston 

The  Salomons,  who  live 

lieutenant,  and  earning  a 

Ethics  Commission  in  1977. 

made  Brown  a  university/ 

in  Stamford,  Connecticut, 

bronze  star.  "That  is  the 

On  the  fortieth  anniver- 

college, with  a  university- 

have  three  sons  and  twelve 

way  with  Dick  Salomon's 

sary  of  his  graduation.  Brown 

caliber  faculty  who  are  em- 

grandchildren, including 

ever\'  major  inyolvement," 

awarded  Salomon  an  hon- 

ployed to  teach  undergrad- 

grandson David  Salomon 

remarked  Vartan  Gregorian 

orary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

uates.  That  has  made  Brown 

■9Q.-A.D. 

last  June,  citing  his  friend's 

Ten  years  later  the  faculty 

unique.  I  think  people  have 
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Cancellation  of  a 

racist  film  raises  questions 

about  free  speech 


TT 

I     he  end  of  classes  in 
JL  May  and  the  depar- 
ture of  most  students  from 
campus  before  Commence- 
ment coincided  with  a  lull 
in  the  furor  over  racist  and 
homophobic  incidents  in 
late  April  (Under  the  Elms, 
May).  But  minority  students 
vowed  not  to  let  the  issue 
die,  and  continuing  discus- 
sion of  racism  at  Brown 
next  fall  is  all  but  inevitable. 
(See  "Times  of  Tension," 
page  24,  for  an  in-depth  ex- 
amination of  interracial  re- 
lations at  the  University.) 

But  before  the  semester 
ended,  another  incident  with 
a  racial  component  raised 
specific  questions  about  the 
relationship  between  cen- 
sorship and  academic  free- 
dom. 

As  part  of  a  Bell  Gallery 
exhibit  of  American  art  from 
the  World  War  1  era,  the  De- 
partment of  the  History  of 
Art  and  Architecture  had 
scheduled  an  afternoon  of 
historic  films  for  May  14.  Fea- 
tured on  the  program  was 
D.W.Griffith's  1915  epic. 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  which 
depicts  events  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  film  gk)rifies 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  in- 
cludes bigoted  portrayals  of 
blacks  during  the  Recon- 
struction. The  books  editor 
of  the  Providence  journal- 
Biilletin  described  those  as- 
pects of  the  film  as  "repul- 
sive," but  noted  that  the 
classic  work  also  is  "techni- 
cally innovative,  visually 
imaginative,  and  dramati- 
cally compelling." 

When  the  local  chapter 
of  the  NAACP  protested 
the  upcoming  showing  of 
Birth  of  a  Nation  because  of 
Its  racist  content.  Professor 


Kermit  S.  Champa  decided 
to  cancel  the  film,  believing 
that  the  focus  of  the  presen- 
tation had  shifted  from  art 
to  politics.  His  decision 
brought  a  reprimand  from 
the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  which  warned  that 
Brown  may  have  "opened 
the  door  to  numerous  pres- 
sure groups  who  may  wish 
to  ban  from  the  campus  oth- 
er films  that  thev  too  deem 
'offensive'."  It  also  left  Uni- 
versity officials  walking  a 
political  tightrope,  attempt- 
ing to  reaffirm  the  principle 
of  free  speech  while  simul- 
taneously supporting  the 
principle  of  academic  free- 
dom, and  Champa's  prerog- 
ative to  choose  what  to 
teach  and  what  materials  to 
use. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  use  this  incident  to  mis- 
understand or  misinterpret 
one  of  the  University's  basic 
commitments:  that  freedom 
of  expression  is  fundamen- 
tal to  teaching  and  research," 
said  Robert  A.  Reichley,  vice 
president  for  university  re- 
lations. 

President  Gregorian, 
while  expressing  his  sup- 
port for  Champa's  right  to 
cancel  the  film,  told  graduat- 
ing seniors  at  a  dinner  on 
May  24  that  universities 
must  "remain  a  sanctuary 
for  ideas  -  even  unpopular 
ideas.  .  .  .  The  university  is 
not  about  orthodoxy;  the 
university  is  about  explora- 
tion. . . .  [and]  about  intel- 
lectual honesty."  Universi- 
ties, Gregorian  said,  "cannot 
abide  censorship  in  any 
form." 

A  number  of  local  letter- 
writers  to  the  Providence 


journal  ignored  administra- 
tors' insistence  upon  the 
inviolability  of  academic 
freedom  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  speech.  They 
condemned  the  cancellation 
as  a  threat  to  the  latter;  one 
writer  blasted  Brown  for 
"caving  in  to  pressure"  and 
suggested  that  the  universi- 
ty "change  its  name  from 
Brown  to  Yellow." 

Another  writer  may  have 
had  the  last  word  on  the 


Sports 

By  James  Reinbold 


Sail  away 

Brown  won  its  second  con- 
secutive women's  intercolle- 
giate dinghy  sailing  cham- 
pionship and  its  third  in 
five  years  on  May  31  after 
three  days  of  competition  at 
the  Chicago  Yacht  Club's 
Belmont  Station. 

Led  by  its  winning  A  di- 
vision team  of  Hannah 
Swett  '91,  Virginia  Verney 
'91,  and  Susan  Lawser  '92, 
Brown  had  the  low  score  of 
143  points  and  a  16-point 
margin  of  victory  over 
Tufts.  Navy  placed  third. 
The  B  division  of  Nicky  Ull- 
rich'90,  Julia  Waters '91, 
and  Amy  Lawser  '92  fin- 
ished fourth. 

Coach  Brad  Dellen- 
baugh  praised  his  team, 
calling  their  effort  "the  best 
I've  ever  seen  them  sail.  The 
secret  of  it  was  positioning, 
playing  the  fleet,  boat 


controversy.  His  letter  to  the 
Journal  said,  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation  is  indeed  racist  in 
content,  and  for  this  precise 
reason  should  be  presented 
as  an  example  of  the  ap- 
palling bigotry  commonly 
accepted  by  mainstream  so- 
ciety in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  as  art  and  entertain- 
ment." Which  may  be  one 
reason  the  film  is  shown 
regularly  in  two  University 
courses.  -  A.D. 


speed,  and  conservative  tac- 
tics." The  women  had  been 
ranked  first  in  the  collegiate 
polls  since  winning  a  wom- 
en's intersectional  regatta  at 
the  U.S.  Na\'al  Academy  in 
late  March,  and  they  never 
finished  lower  than  third  in 
any  regatta.  "1  feel  if  we'd 
been  able  to  have  two  teams 
here,  we  could  have  fin- 
ished first  and  second,"  Del- 
lenbaugh  said. 

Grand  effort 

Men's  crew  entered  five 
races  -  three  eight-oared 
events,  freshman  fours,  and 
varsity  pairs  without  cox- 
swain -  at  the  Intercolle- 
giate Rowing  Association 
(IRA)  Championships  on 
Onondaga  Lake  outside 
Syracuse,  New  York,  on 
June  1.  The  three-day  regat- 
ta drew  a  record  ninety- 
four  entries  from  twenty- 
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seven  schools. 

The  Bears  amassed 

awards  last  year  as  well. 

ters,  she  was  second  to  Har- 

None of  the  Brown  en- 

186.35 points  to  place  fifth 

Donovan,  who  had  a  career 

vard's  Meredith  Rainey. 

tries  won  its  heat  on  the  first 

in  the  competition  for  the 

record  at  Brown  of  48-8, 

At  the  IC4As  two  weeks 

day  of  the  IRA's,  but  all  got 

James  A.  Ten  Evck  Trophy, 

competed  in  his  third  con- 

later, Thompson  qualified 

a  second  chance  in  repe- 

awarded  for  the  most  points 

secutive  NCAA  tournament 

for  the  finals  in  the  400-me- 

chage heats  on  day  two  of 

in  team  competition. 

this  year  in  Athens,  Geor- 

ter intermediate  hurdles 

racing.  The  second  varsity 

Two  weeks  before  the 

gia,  in  May  and  was  defeat- 

with a  time  of  51.09,  a 

finished  second  to  Wiscon- 

IRA's, the  Brown  varsity 

ed  in  the  opening  round  by 

Brown  record.  Mark  Mur- 

sin, and  the  varsity  finished 

placed  third  in  the  petite  fi- 

Clinton Ferreira  of  the  Uni- 

phy '89  finished  fifth  in  the 

fourth.  To  reach  the  grand 

nals  at  the  Eastern  Sprint 

versity  of  Alabama,  2-6,  7-5, 

pole  vault,  Eric  Grossman 

finals,  the  varsity  had  to 

championships  at  Worces- 

7-5. Donovan  and  teammate 

'90  was  seventh  in  the 

beat  UCLA,  which  they  de- 

ter, Massachusetts.  In  that 

Mirea  Morairu  '90  then  lost 

10,000  meters,  and  Ron  Pul- 

feated  at  the  Redwood 

same  regatta,  the  second 

in  the  first  round  of  the 

lie  '92  was  eighth  in  the 

Shores  Classic  in  April,  as 

varsity  finished  second  to 

doubles  competition  to  Jeff 

long  jump. 

well  as  Temple  and  MIT. 

Penn  in  the  grand  finals. 

Tarango  and  Alex  O'Brien 

Smith,  Whiteley,  and 

Brown  qualified  three 

of  Stanford,  winners  of  the 

Thompson  traveled  to  Pro- 

boats  for  the  grand  finals. 

Spring  wrap-up 

doubles  championships. 

vo,  Utah,  in  June  for  the 

but  UCLA  nipped  the  Bears 

Women's  tennis  fresh- 

NCAA Division  I  Outdoor 

by  four-tenths  of  a  second 

Cornell  built  up  an  early 

man  standout  Anna  Sloan 

Championships.  Thompson 

and  eliminated  them  from 

lead  and  then  held  off  a  late 

lost  her  opening-round 

and  Smith  qualified  for  the 

the  finals. 

surge  by  men's  lacrosse  for 

match  to  Caryn  Moss  of  the 

meet  with  their  performan- 

Brown's three  grand  fi- 

a 9-8  win  at  Stevenson 

University  of  Georgia,  6-1, 

ces  at  the  Pittsburgh  Invita- 

nalists -  the  freshman  four, 

Field.  Cornell  and  Brown 

6-4,  and  was  eliminated 

tional  on  May  26.  Thomp- 

the freshman  eight,  and  the 

finished  the  season  in  a  sec- 

from the  NCAA  women's 

son,  who  was  a  heptagonal 

second-varsity  eight  -  did 

ond-place  tie  in  the  Ivy 

tennis  tournament  in 

champion  as  a  freshman,  re- 

not win  any  medals.  But 

League,  each  at  3-2.  Rich 

Gainesville,  Florida. 

bounded  from  a  series  of  in- 

David Stubbs  '90  and  Joe 

Tuohey  '90  led  the  Bears 

Men's  and  women's 

juries  and  had  his  finest  sea- 

Edmonds '92  took  second 

with  three  goals,  and  Dar- 

track came  up  with  best- 

son  this  year.  At  Pittsburgh, 

place  in  the  petite  finals  for 

ren  Lowe  '92  had  two  goals 

ever  performances  in  the 

he  ran  the  400-meter  inter- 

pairs without  coxswain,  and 

and  an  assist.  The  loss. 

55th  annual  Heptagonal 

mediate  hurdles  in  50.6, 

the  varsity  eight  won  its  pe- 

which dropped  Brown's 

Track  and  Field  Champi- 

nearly a  second  faster  than 

tite  final,  beating  Syracuse 

record  to  9-6,  knocked  the 

onships  held  in  May  at 

his  Brown  record  (51.09)  set 

in  a  time  that  would  have 

Bears  out  of  contention  for  a 

Columbia. 

at  the  Heps. 

put  the  boat  well  up  in  the 

NCAA  play-off  spot. 

Led  by  Greg  Whiteley 

In  addition  to  holding 

grand  finals. 

Dartmouth  pulled  away 

'89  (see  page  40)  and  Mark 

the  Brown  record  in  the  400 

Brown  head  coach  Steve 

from  women's  lacrosse  in 

Thompson  '89,  the  men 

meters.  Smith,  next  year's 

Gladstone  said  the  race  his 

the  second  half  and  went  on 

tied  Navy  for  third  place. 

women's  team  co-captain. 

varsity  rowed  in  the  repe- 

to  an  18-11  victory  in  a 

Princeton  took  the  team  title 

holds  Brown  records  in  the 

chage  and  the  petite  final 

semi-final-round  match  of 

from  defending  champion 

55-meter  and  200-meter 

were  two  of  their  best  all 

the  ECAC  Division  I 

Dartmouth.  Teri  Smith  '91 

events.  Whiteley,  who  ran 

year.  "They  raced  like  our 

lacrosse  championship 

paced  the  Brown  women  to 

the  5,000-meter  race,  be- 

crew of  the  last  two  years," 

played  in  Hanox'er,  N.H. 

fifth  place;  Princeton  fin- 

came Brown's  first  NCAA 

he  said.  "I  told  them  I  was 

Chelsey  Remington  '89 

ished  first. 

champion  in  March  when 

proud  of  their  race  even 

scored  four  goals,  Suzanne 

Whiteley  won  the  10,000 

he  won  the  3,000  meters  at 

though  they  hadn't  won." 

Bailey  '91,  three,  and  Siri 

meters  on  the  first  day  of 

the  indoor  championships 

In  1987,  the  varsity  eight 

Lindley  '91,  two.  Brown 

competition  in  a  Heptago- 

in Indianapolis.  He  quali- 

won the  Sprints  and  the 

ended  the  season  with  a  10- 

nal  record  time  of  29:14.45. 

fied  for  Provo  with  his  sec- 

IRA's, and  narrowly  missed 

5  record. 

The  next  day,  he  won  the 

ond-place  finish  (13:48.79) 

a  national  championship. 

Men's  tennis  coach  Bob 

5,000  meters  (13:57.42),  be- 

in the  5,000  meters  at  the 

losing  to  Harvard  at  the  Na- 

Woods was  selected  Eastern 

coming  the  meet's  only 

Penn  Relays . 

tionals  in  Cincinnati. 

Region  tennis  coach  of  the 

double  winner.  Thompson 

Smith  finished  seventh 

The  victory  in  the  petite 

year.  Brown  had  a  10-2 

won  the  100-meter  hurdles 

in  her  heat  in  the  400  meters 

final  was  particularly  satis- 

record this  season  and  a  7-2 

in  14.38  and  finished  third 

and  failed  to  qualify  for  the 

fying  to  the  three  seniors  in 

mark  in  the  Eastern  Inter- 

in both  the  triple  jump  (49 

finals.  Whiteley,  whose 

the  crew:  Craig  Pohlman, 

collegiate  Tennis  Associa- 

feet, 31/2  inches)  and  the 

fifth-place  finish  in  his  heat 

Rob  Ramsdell,  and  Paul 

tion  (EITA). 

400-meter  intermediate  hur- 

of the  5,000  meters  put  him 

Cooke.  "I  really  wanted  to 

Tim  Donovan  '89  was 

dles  (52.36).  Smith,  who 

in  the  finals,  finished  third 

do  that  [win  the  race]  for 

named  Eastern  Region  play- 

won the  200  meters  last  year 

with  a  time  of  14:09.91.  His 

ourselves  and  for  the  guys 

er  of  the  year  and  sports- 

in record  time  (24.13),  re- 

performance earned  him 

who  are  coming  back  next 

man  of  the  year  by  the  EITA 

tained  her  title  with  another 

All-America  honors  for  the 

year,"  Cooke  said. 

coaches.  He  won  both 

record,  24.02.  In  the  400  me- 

second time  this  year. 
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Times  of  Tension 


Some  ugly  words  this 
spring  are  reminders  that 
racial  differences  and 
stereotyping  are  deeply 
rooted  in  American  culture 


Bv  David  Temkin 

Photographs  by 
John  Foraste 


On  the  Saturday  of  Spring  Weekend,  just 
iiours  before  the  concert  on  the  Green, 
the  central  event  of  the  pre-finals  cele- 
bration, students  in  the  West  Andrews 
dormitory  were  holding  a  meeting  that 
was  anything  but  joyous.  Over  the  pre- 
vious three  nights,  racist  slogans  had 
been  scrawled  on  the  doors  of  several  first-year 
students;  flyers  promoting  a  purported  Brown 
chapter  of  the  Ku  Klu\  Klan  had  appeared  in  a 
bathroom;  and  posters  promoting  racial  awareness 
had  been  defaced  and  torn  down. 

The  words  were  ugly.  "Niggers  go  home,"  read 
letters  written  in  marking  pen  on  the  elevator 
door.  "This  rciom  for  coloreds  only"  was  scribbled 
on  the  door  of  a  room  housing  two  minority  fresh- 
men. The  flyer,  perhaps,  was  the  most  disturbing 
of  all:  "Once  upon  a  time.  Brown  was  a  place 
where  a  man  could  go  to  class  without  having  to 
look  at  little  black  faces,  or  little  yellow  faces,  or 
little  brown  faces,  except  when  he  went  to  take  his 
meals.  Things  have  been  going  downhill  since  the 
kitchen  help  moved  into  the  classroom.  Keep 
white  supremecy  [sic]  alive!!!  Join  the  Brown  chap- 
ter of  the  KKK  today." 

The  meeting  in  Andrews,  attended  by  more 
than  100  students,  deans,  and  reporters  took  on  a 


greater  significance  when  Vartan  Gregorian, 
Brown's  newly  inaugurated  president,  made  a  sur- 
prise appearance.  Flanked  by  other  university  offi- 
cials, an  obviously  outraged  Gregorian  told  stu- 
dents that  he'd  just  heard  about  the  incidents  a 
half-hour  before.  "On  behalf  of  the  University  com- 
munity," he  said,  "I  apologize  to  our  students  .  .  . 
for  the  dastardly  act  of  those  who  would  poison 
our  University. ...  It  is  my  intention  to  prosecute 
vigorously,  and  to  expel  immediately,  such  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  for  any  attempt  to  inject  and 
promote  racism  and  thus  insult  the  dignity  of  our 
students  as  citizens  of  Brown." 

"Super- Vartan  to  the  rescue!"  a  student  yelled 
hopefully  as  the  meeting  came  to  an  end,  but  the 
situation  was  anything  but  resolved.  Within  a  few 
days,  the  events  in  Andrews  had  taken  on  mam- 
moth proportions,  as  meeting  after  meeting,  forum 
after  forum,  grievance  after  griewince,  made  clear. 
The  graffiti  in  Andrews  had  struck  a  nerve  in 
Brown's  collective  conscience,  and  the  vague  un- 
ease that  has  long  existed  between  students  of  dif- 
ferent races  erupted  in  a  round  of  accusation,  self- 
incriminaticm,  and  self-righteousness. 

The  debate  came  to  a  head  on  Monday,  May  1 
(BAM,  May),  when  a  private  meeting  between 
Gregorian  and  students  at  the  Third  World  Center 
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was  opened  to  the  community  and  moved  to 
Carmichael  Auditorium.  Overcrowding  prompted 
the  meeting's  relocation  to  the  front  Green  in  front 
of  University  Hall,  where  approximately  1,500 
people  came  to  hear  Gregorian  and  students  speak 
about  racism  and  homophobia  at  Brown. 

That  week,  two  special  issues  of  the  Brmvn 
Daily  Herald  were  printed,  and  the  campus  was 
covered  with  posters  condemning  racism  and 
heterosexism.  Subsequent  speculation  that  there 
might  have  been  a  connection  between  the  racist 
posters  and  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  kept  the 
situation  on  local  television  for  a  few  more  days. 
(No  evidence  of  a  connection  was  found.) 

The  message  of  all  the  forums,  speak-outs,  and 
letters-to-the-editor  was  unmistakable:  Whether  or 
not  the  Andrews  incidents  were  isolated,  the  prob- 
lem of  race  relations  at  Brown  was  not  limited  to 
some  racist  scrawlings  in  a  freshman  ciorm  just  be- 
fore Spring  Weekend.  The  vehemence  of  students' 
reactions  suggested  that  the  problem  was  neither 
superficial  nor  transient. 

Over  the  past  twentv  years  -  as  long  as  Brown 
has  accepted  non-white  students  in  substantial 
numbers  -  minority  students  have  on  several  dra- 
matic occasions  expressed  their  alienation  and 
frustration.  The  latest  incidents  served  to  show  the 
larger  communitv  that  Brown  was  not  "over" 
racism,  but  rather  that  racial  differentiation  and 
stereotyping  were  deeply  rooted  in  American  cul- 
ture. And  it  would  take  much  more  than  a  strong 
statement  from  the  president  to  "fix"  the  problem. 

The  issue  of  race  is  central  to  the  moral  land- 
scape that  Brown  students  inhabit,  a  world  in 
which  human  equality  is  the  single  overwhelming 
social  concern.  Other  real-world  issues  -  politics, 
nuclear  war,  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  industrial  com- 
petitiveness, terrorism,  the  decay  of  inner  cities  - 
have  less  of  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  today's  Brown 
students.  But  issues  of  sexism,  racism,  and  clas- 
sism  are  the  subjects  of  innumerable  forums,  lec- 
tures, and  academic  papers.  These  issues  are  as 
personal  as  they  are  political,  and  they  are  played 
out  not  only  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  newspa- 
per, but  in  students'  day-to-day  social  lives. 

The  question  of  race  has  a  particularly  power- 
ful hold  on  students'  consciousness  because  the 
campus  divides  itself  along  racial  lines.  "We  have 
mainly  a  segregated  campus  in  terms  of  personal 
friendships,"  says  sociology  professor  Martin  Mar- 
tel.  A  quick  glance  at  the  dining  halls  or  almost 
any  social  event  confirms  Martel's  assessment.  A 
number  of  extracurricular  activities  are  segregated, 
and  except  on  the  playing  field  or  at  Funk  Nite,  a 
weekly  dance  held  at  the  Underground  in  Faunce 
House,  there  is  little  mingling  among  the  races. 
"There's  a  lot  of  ignorance,"  says  Martel,  "a  sense 
of  awkwardness  in  personal  encounters.  On  a  dai- 
ly basis,  this  is  a  very  frustrating  campus." 

While  all  minorities,  racial  and  sexual,  feel  the 
sting  of  bigotry,  it  is  in  the  context  of  black-white 
relations  that  the  situation  is  most  obvious  and 


perhaps  most  poignant.  Ferdinand  Jones,  director 
of  psychological  services  at  Brown,  points  to  the 
problematic  relationships  throughout  history  be- 
tween black  Africans  and  white  Europeans  as  one 
root  of  the  unease.  Western  societies,  he  says,  have 
always  stereotyped  and  dehumanized  blacks.  But 
while  the  content  of  the  stereotyping  may  differ,  he 
says,  "the  principles,  process,  and  structure  of  prej- 
udice against  blacks  and  against  Asians  [and  other 
minorities]  are  the  same." 


Martin  Martel:  "In  race  relations  we're 
still  in  the  first  generation  " 


The  latest  incidents  at  Brown  come  at  a 
time  when  bigotry  on  college  campuses 
across  the  country  is  on  the  increase.  At 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  arsonists 
set  fire  to  the  first  black  fraternity  house. 
At  Temple  University,  130  students  es- 
tablished a  "White  Students  Union"  to 
"promote  white  pride"  and  fight  affirmative  ac- 
tion. At  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Am- 
herst, black  students  were  beat  up  in  a  racial 
brawl.  At  Smith  College,  an  anonymous,  harassing 
four-page  letter  was  sent  to  black  freshmen.  Flyers 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  de- 
clared "White  Pride  Month"  and  "open  hunting 
season"  against  all  "niggers,  fags,  and  spic-lovers." 
Some  blame  this  apparent  resurgence  of  bigotry  on 
former  President  Ronald  Reagan's  seeming  apathy 
toward  civil  rights.  "Not  once  did  Reagan  meet 
with  black  leaders,"  says  Gil  Griffin  'W,  describing 
the  former  President's  handling  of  race  relations  as 
callous  and  spiteful. 

In  the  late  sixties  and  seventies,  at  Brown  as 
elsewhere,  campus  race  wars  were  fought  over 
numbers:  students  demanded  that  schools  increase 
the  numbers  of  minority  students  and  faculty. 
Then,  when  it  became  apparent  that  mere  numbers 
would  not  make  blacks  and  other  minorities  feel  at 
home  on  historically  white  campuses,  students 
fought  for  programs,  for  counselors,  and  for  places 
to  congregate  with  others  who  shared  their  back- 
grounds and  identity. 
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Now  the  battleground  has  shifted  agnin.  hi  the 
late  N8l)s  Brown  has  a  more  di\erse  student  body 
than  ever.  Black,  Hispanic,  Asian-American,  and 
Native  American  applicants  get  a  special  preview 
of  Brown  during  Third  World  Weekend  (TWW)  in 
the  spring.  If  thev  matriculate,  thev  may  come  to 
sch(K)l  early  for  the  Third  World  Transition  Pro- 
gram ( TWTI'),  designed  to  introduce  them  to  their 
peers  and  to  ease  their  move  from  home  to  Univer- 
sity. There  are  Minority  Peer  Counselors  in  the  res- 
idence halls,  and  the  Third  World  Center  has 
moved  from  cramped  offices  in  the  basement  of 
Churchill  House  to  larger  and  more  central  quar- 
ters in  the  former  Partridge  Hall,  across  Waterman 
Street  from  Faunce  House. 

Despite  such  evidence  of  progress,  however, 
Brown  is  no  racial  Utopia.  The  battle  rages  on,  but 


often  less  \'isibly,  taking  place  in  the  conscience  of 
each  member  of  the  University  community.  There 
is  much  talk  on  campus  of  "subtle  racism."  Physi- 
cal violence  and  the  blatant  bigotry  of  the  West 
Andrews  graffiti  are  rare;  minority  students  de- 
scribe a  more  elusive  and  more  pernicious  form  of 
racism  that  is  often  built  into  whites'  attitudes  and 
assumptions. 

Complicating  the  campus  debate  is  the  convic- 
tion -  widespread  among  whites  -  that  Brown  is 
more  enlightened  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
hence,  it  can't  have  a  race  problem.  Minority  stu- 
dents and  administrators  find  this  laughable, 
pointing  out  that  Brown  is  not  isolated  from 
American  society  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  argued  that  there  are  differences  between 
Brown  and  the  "outside  world":  Here,  issues  of 
race  arc  discussed  more  frequently,  and  a  number 
of  student  groups  and  organizations  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  raise  awareness  of  the  issue.  These 
efforts,  however,  cannot  change  overnight  how 
people  think. 

"What  bothers  me  is  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
rarified  atmosphere  here  at  Brown,"  says  Afro- 


American  studies  professor  Anani  D/id/ienvo, 
pointing  out  that  society's  stereotypes  about  black 
males  are  not  magically  removed  at  the  Van  Wick- 
le  Gates.  "I  have  no  control  over  how  society 
views  black  males.  As  a  black  person  I  don't  have 
the  luxury  of  changing  my  name  |to  establish  a 
new  identity).  When  people  first  meet  me,  |my  col- 
or] is  what  they  see  first." 

John  Churchville  '90,  who  is  black,  put  it  blunt- 
ly in  a  recent  letter  in  the  Herald:  "There  aren't  any 
good  race  relations  at  Brown,  so  let's  stop  this 
farce.  People  are  just  a  little  more  polite  about  it 
these  days,  but  their  basic  prejudices  haven't 
changed." 

This  is  a  fundamental  point  of  disagreement 
between  white  and  minority  students.  Brought  up 
on  "Sesame  Street"  and  Free  to  be  You  and  Me,  the 
current  generation  has  no  memory  of  the  pre-civil 
rights  era.  As  far  as  most  whites  are  concerned,  the 
days  of  prejudice  are  past.  This  is  why  politically 
active  minority  students  spend  so  much  time  try- 
ing to  convince  white  students  that  racism  still  ex- 
ists at  Brown. 

While  today's  students  may  ha\e  no  personal 
memory  of  legal  discrimination,  in  historical  time 
the  change  occurred  just  a  moment  ago,  and  the 
old  patterns  are  still  deeply  ingrained  in  the  habits 
of  many  Americans.  "Desegregation  is  very  re- 
cent," says  Martel,  who  teaches  Sociology  13,  The 
American  Heritage:  Racism  and  Democracy.  "This 
all  happened  after  students'  parents  reached  adult- 
hood. It's  \ery  difficult  for  people  to  deal  with 
things  their  parents  didn't." 

Some  say  a  lack  of  historical  awareness  leads 
inevitably  to  insensiti\'itv  and  racism:  "Ignorance 
of  history,  especially  of  disenfranchised  people,  is 
one  of  the  most  insidious  forms  of  oppression 
imaginable,"  says  Willie  Acevedo  '89,  a  Latino  stu- 
dent. 

In  an  incident  earlier  this  year,  a  black  student 
was  hit  on  the  back  of  his  head  at  a  fraternity  party 
by  a  white  student  who  allegedly  said,  "Let's  get 
that  little  nigger."  Spurgeon  Robinson  '89  explains 
that  the  word  "nigger"  carries  meanings  bound 
specifically  to  history.  "It's  saying,  'You  are  subor- 
dinate; things  should  be  like  they  were  back  when 
you  were  slaves;  we  should  be  able  to  own  you 
and  sell  you.'"  Racial  insults  are  thus  perceived  to 
be  more  damaging  than  other  kinds  of  insults: 
they  bring  into  question  the  very  humanity  of  the 
insult's  recipient. 

At  Brown,  the  notion  of  a  color-blind  society 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed  and  has 
been  replaced  by  one  of  a  pluralistic  soci- 
I  rt\'  in  which  groups  maintain  their  differ- 
i  cnces.  There  is  some  talk  of  color-blind 
I  equality,  but  fiir  the  most  part  today's 
B   dominant  ideal  among  minority  stu- 
dents embraces  ethnic  difference,  and  emphasizes 
(he  importance  of  ethnicity  in  defining  who  you 
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are.  "It's  the  difference  between  integration  and  as- 
similation," says  Gil  Griffin.  "We're  not  asking  for 
acceptance  -  we're  demanding  respect." 

In  the  1960s,  "everyone  thought,  partly  from 
the  civil  rights  movement,  that  [minorities  and 
whites  on  college  campuses]  would  just  get 
along,"  says  Preston  Smith,  director  of  the  Third 
World  Center  and  an  associate  dean  of  the  College. 
But  racially-defined  programs  such  as  TWTP  have 
been  the  source  of  substantial  friction.  Smith  ex- 
plains that  exclusive  programs  for  racial  minorities 
go  against  what  many  students  were  taught  before 
coming  to  Brown  -  that  people  are  essentially  alike 
and  that  the  ideal  society  is  color-blind.  "We  tell 
students  who  have  been  told  that  they're  no  differ- 
ent that  they  nre  different,"  Smith  says.  Many  non- 
white  students  resent  subsequent  suggestions 
from  whites  that  they  ought  to  "stop  separating 
themselves." 

Accusations  of  separatism  are  not  taken  seri- 
ously by  black  students,  who  say  the  perception  is 
as  much  a  white  as  a  black  problem,  if  it  is  a  prob- 
lem at  all.  The  common  complaint  from  whites  - 
"Why  do  blacks  separate  themselves  in  the  Ratty? 
Why  don't  they  come  and  sit  with  us?"  -  begs  the 
complementary  question  of  why  white  students  sit 
by  themselves  and  why  white  students  don't  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  sit  with  blacks.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  races  are  socially  separated, 
but  that  division  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  sim- 
ple unilateral  action. 

"When  an  incident  like  this  [racial  graffiti]  oc- 
curs, why  would  you  want  to  sit  at  a  table  of  white 
people?"  asks  Karen  Young  '92,  who  lives  in  An- 
drews. 

The  charge  of  separatism  is  often  directed  at 
the  black  fraternities,  whose  pledges  can  be  seen 
marching  around  campus  in  line.  "They  call  us 
separatist  and  militant,  but  those  are  misconcep- 
tions based  on  very  few  facts,"  says  Spurgeon 
Robinson,  president  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council, 
the  umbrella  organization  for  Brown's  predomi- 
nantlv  black  fraternities. 


"The  unspoken  assumption  is  the  chocolate- 
chip  theory  of  integration,"  says  Dean  of  Student 
Life  John  Robinson  '67,  referring  to  the  expectation 
that  minority  students  will  distribute  themselves 
evenly  throughout  the  white  population.  But  with- 
in the  minority  community,  social  pressure  acts 
against  would-be  chocolate  chips  or  so-called 
"spots." 

Black  students  who  socialize  primarily  with 
whites  are  stigmatized  by  others  in  the  black  com- 
munity for  allegedly  ignoring  or  demeaning  their 
heritage.  "When  you  call  someone  an  Oreo,  it's 
like  saying  they  don't  have  any  perspective, 
they've  lost  their  culture,"  says  Griffin.  "I  have  to 
admit  that  I  don't  understand  the  rationale  for 
why  [blacks  living  on  mostly- white  Wriston  Quad] 
feel  they  can  identify  more  with  those  groups." 

Griffin  says  the  social  consequences  of  being  an 
"Oreo"  or  "incognegro"  at  Brown  can  be  extremely 
serious.  He  recalls  the  discomfort  of  a  black  stu- 
dent whose  white  roommates  made  it  clear  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  him  to  date  a  white 
woman.  After  all  but  ignoring  the  minority  com- 
munity up  to  that  point,  "he  looked  for  support  in 
the  black  community  but  he  could  not  find  accep- 
tance." 


Autumn  Latimore  '89  says  the  Third  World 
Transition  Program  changed  her  outlook 
on  integration  and  separation.  "I'd  always 
I  known  I  was  black,  but  I  came  to  Brown 
\  thinking  I  was  color-blind.  In  a  TWTP  fo- 
ft  mm  one  of  the  questions  was,  'Do  black 
m  people  have  a  culture?'  I  thought  the  an- 
swer was  no.  Then  1  started  to  dissect  what  culture 
was.  I  had  always  noticed  different  things,  but  1 
had  never  thought  of  them  as  distinctly  black.  That 
was  the  most  empowering  experience  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

"Without  TWTP,  I  would  have  acted  differently 
freshman  year  It  would  have  been  harder  for  me 
personally,  but  easier  for  everyone  else."  Last  year, 
Latimore  helped  plan  the  program  for  the  class  of 
'92. 

Students  often  unciergo  a  similar  transition 
when  they  arrive  at  college,  even  if  they  don't  at- 
tend TWTP.  "Before  I  came  to  school  I  really  didn't 
think  too  much  about  racial  issues,"  says  Sarah 
Bradley  '91,  whose  mother  is  Korean.  "I  became 
friends  with  people  who  were  really  involved  with 
the  Third  World  Center  and  their  circle  of  friends.  I 
began  to  look  at  things  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive. As  I  reflected  on  my  own  experience,  I  got  an- 
gry at  things  I  had  to  go  through  because  of  my 
race. 

"I  just  kept  getting  angrier  -  at  movies,  at  TV, 
at  pop  songs.  I  looked  at  them  in  a  new  light  -  1 
saw  the  submissive  sex  kitten  image  for  Asian 
women,"  she  says. 

For  Bradley,  the  eye-opener  was  her  white 
freshman  roommate.  "Someone  would  say,  'What 
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are  you  studying?'  and  she'd  answer,  'spic,'" 
Bradley  says.  Tension  increased  throughout  the 
semester,  until  one  night  her  rot)mniiite  got  drunk, 
came  back  from  a  party,  and  announced  "My  boy- 
friend's (having  sex  withi  a  goddamned  chink." 

"1  thought  1  could  take  it,"  says  Bradley,  "but  I 
told  her  1  would  prefer  that  she  not  use  tiie  word." 
Soon  after  these  events,  Bradley  began  spending 
more  time  with  minority  students,  restricting  her 
circle  of  friends. 

Not  all  students  agree  that  TWTP  is  primarily 
productive  or  enlightening.  Maria  Acevedo  '89, 
whose  parents  are  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Argenti- 
na, had  a  very  different  experience  at  TWTP  be- 
cause her  skin  is  white.  Acevedo  had  spoken  Span- 
ish at  home  until  the  age  of  five,  when  her  kinder- 
garten teacher  threatened  to  hold  her  back  a  year 
because  of  her  poor  command  of  English. 


"I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  idea  to  come  ear- 
ly," Acevedo  says  of  TWTP.  "I  thought  I'd  meet 
other  people  who  spoke  Spanish.  I  got  the  impres- 
sion it  was  a  celebration  of  culture."  But  it  turned 
out  that  most  of  the  Hispanic  students  at  TWTP 
didn't  speak  Spanish.  "I  left  TWTP  with  a  really 
bad  feeling.  Part  of  me  started  to  question  who  I 
was.  1  never  had  that  problem  in  high  school. 

"I  was  in  an  awkward  positit)n  there.  I  was 
white,  and  I  felt  as  though  people  looked  at  me  as 
though  I  didn't  belong.  1  started  to  question 
whether  I  did  belong."  When  the  time  came  for  the 
racism  workshop,  when  racial  stereotyping  was 
discussed,  Acevedo  felt  especially  uncomfortable. 
"I  think  the  most  disturbing  event  was  the  racism 
workshop.  I  found  the  whole  thing  offensive.  .  .  . 
There  was  so  much  anger  and  resentment,  and  the 
crowd  encouraged  it,"  she  says.  "1  don't  think 
TWTP  helped  anything.  It  was  very  separatist.  1 
can  see  a  need  to  address  issues  of  race,  but  1  don't 
think  people  should  be  immediately  set  apart." 

Acevedo  says  the  students  who  attended  the 


program  generally  stuck  together,  not  bothering  to 
talk  to  the  non-minoritv  freshmen  who  arrived  a 
few  days  afterward.  "It's  an  'us  against  them'  atti- 
tude that's  ingrained  from  day  one,"  she  says.  "It 
goes  against  the  notion  of  community  at  Brown." 

James  Williams  '89,  who  is  black,  says  he  was 
"completely  uninterested"  in  TWW  and  TWTP  be- 
fore coming  to  Brown.  'I  thought  those  programs 
were  useless.  I  thought  you  should  de-emphasize 
color  differences  in  order  to  have  smoother  race  re- 
lations," he  says. 

Williams  says  he  got  in  a  lot  of  arguments 
about  TWTP  during  his  freshman  year,  and  even 
ran  for  the  Undergraduate  Council  of  Students  ar- 
guing that  programs  like  these  were  unnecessary. 
Now  he  sees  things  in  a  different  light.  "I've  al- 
tered my  views  to  the  extent  that  I  realize  that 
these  programs  are  necessary  because  of  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  our  society  is  not  color-blind." 

But  Williams  still  objects  to  one  premise  of  the 
programs.  "Philosophically,  people  seem  to  think 
that  race  defines  you.  Certainly  I've  had  experi- 
ences unique  to  being  black,  hut  it's  not  as  if  those 
experiences,  the  black  experience,  makes  me  who  I 
am,"  he  says. 

This,  however,  is  an  extraordinarily  unusual 
position  at  Brown.  Griffin  takes  quite  the  opposite, 
more  common,  view:  "Race  is  definitely  the  fore- 
most characteristic  of  myself.  It's  imposed  by  soci- 
ety -  as  long  as  I'm  American,  I'm  Afro-American 
-  I'm  black.  I  can't  just  be  Gil  Griffin." 

Dan  Greenberg  '88,  a  former  editor  of  the  con- 
servative Brozoi  Spectator,  says  the  fundamental 
problem  with  TWTP  and  similar  programs  is  that 
they  reinforce  society's  divisions.  "Part  of  a  uni- 
versity education  is  enabling  vou  to  see  beyond 
vour  prejudices.  TWTP  eliminates  some  prejudices 
but  reinforces  others,"  he  says. 

"I  think  if  you're  interested  in  having  good 
race  relations,  the  last  thing  vou  want  to  do  is  talk 
about  how  all  the  white  people  are  racist  or  create 
a  climate  in  which  people  are  constantly  scrutiniz- 
ing their  own  actions  to  make  sure  that  they  can- 
not be  interpreted  as  racist.  It's  simply  impossible 
to  form  friendships  in  an  atmosphere  completely 
permeated  with  unease  or  the  fear  of  doing  some- 
thing wrong. 

"1  think  at  Brown  there's  a  tremendous  chasm 
between  pink  people  and  brown  people.  The  dif- 
ference between  me  and  [those  who  support 
TWTP]  is  that  they  think  they're  improving  it  and  I 
think  they're  worsening  it,"  Greenberg  says. 

Administrators  say  the  objections  to  TWTP 
arise  primarily  from  white  resentment.  According 
to  Dean  Robinson,  who  is  black,  "The  whites  here 
believe  that  they  are  the  most  prized  and  beautiful 
people  in  the  world.  They've  been  invited  to  every 
party.  They  feel  a  certain  kinship  with  those  in 
power.  But  one  of  the  first  things  that  happens 
when  they  get  here  is  TWTP.  If  they've  got  a  black 
roommate,  it's  the  first  time  in  their  life  that  there's 
been  a  party  given  that  they  weren't  in\ited  to.  It's 
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the  first  time  in  their  hfe  that  they  feel  even  a  httle 
bit  disenfranchised." 

Dean  Robinson  says  white  resentment  feeds  on 
many  factors,  some  new.  "Racial  intolerance  may 
not  diminish  as  economic  mobility  increases,"  says 
Robinson.  "You  may  come  to  Brown  ha\'ing  al- 
ready been  preached  to  that  cultural  pluralism  is  a 
good  thing.  You  may  feel  that  ethnic  diversity 
works.  If  you  go  through  the  Brown  experience 
and  apply  to  law  school,  and  get  waitlisted  by 
Harvard  and  Yale,  and  meanwhile  Leroy  down  the 
hall  gets  accepted  there  -  all  of  a  sudden  your  lib- 
eralism starts  to  wear  real  thin." 

Programs  like  TWTP,  supported  by  the  ideals 
of  ethiuc  identification  and  pride,  help  build 
Brown's  strong  minority  communities,  so  often  cit- 
ed by  minority  students  as  the  reason  they  chose 
to  attend  Brown.  They  sav  that  with  this  support 
there  is  little  pressure  for  minority  students  to  fit 
into  white  groups.  These  groups  are  what  make 
Brown's  "diversity"  more  than  just  a  word  -  they 
enable  students  to  overcome  the  isolation  and  in- 
security felt  by  minority  students  at  predominant- 
ly white  colleges  that  do  not  have  the  solid  com- 
munities that  Brown  has. 

When  Spurgeon  Robinson  decided  to  attend 
Brown,  he  was  less  than  enthusiastic.  "1  came  up 
here  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect.  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  staving.  1  told  mv  parents  I'd  be  at  Texas 
A&M  by  December."  But  Brown's  supportive 
black  community  changed  his  mind. 

Brown's  black  students  comprise  a  community 
in  a  more  significant  sense  than  does  the  Brown 
community  at  large.  It  is  small  enough  that  most 
of  its  members  know  or  know  of  most  others,  and 
it  is  more  cohesive  than  other  groups  because  its 
members  share  an  important  bond.  Blacks  greet 
each  other  on  the  street  e\'en  when  they  are  not 
close  friends;  upperclass  students  are  accorded 
considerable  respect  by  freshmen.  "I  have  really 
extended  myself  to  black  freshmen.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  they  have  role  models,"  says  Griffin. 

Dean  Robinson  recalls  organizing  the  first 
group  of  politically  active  black  students  when  he 
was  one  of  only  thirty  black  students  at  Brown. 
"We  were  expected  to  fit  in  as  best  we  could,"  he 
said.  One  February  night  in  the  Rockefeller  Li- 
brary, he  and  two  other  black  students  took  a 
break  from  their  studying  and  began  to  discuss 
common  concerns.  The  talks  eventually  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Afro- American  Society  of 
Brown,  the  direct  antecedent  of  today's  Organiza- 
tion of  United  African  Peoples,  the  black  student 
organization  formed  in  1971. 

Robinson  says  the  current  emphasis  on  ethnici- 
ty at  Brown  works  in  the  best  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents. "The  proof  is  that  Brown  has  graduated 
more  than  2,000  minority  students,"  he  says.  "We 
are  turning  out  people  who  are  self-confident  and 
able.  I  really  do  feel  that  among  colleges  in  the  top 
rank,  this  is  the  best  place  for  black  students." 

Continued  support  from  the  deans  for  success- 


ful minority  programs  has  increased  the  trust  be- 
tween minority  students  and  the  administration. 
But  politically  active  minority  students  still  protest 
what  they  see  as  the  administration's  unrespon- 
siveness to  their  concerns.  During  the  rally  on  the 
front  Green  on  May  1,  many  complained  that  the 
deans  initially  ignored  the  problems  in  Andrews. 

However,  students  are  enthusiastic  about  Presi- 
dent Gregorian's  handling  of  the  recent  incidents. 
While  most  are  waiting  to  see  what  is  actually 
done,  they  say  they  appreciated  his  support  and 
felt  that  there  was  substance  behind  his  words. 
Students  especially  liked  Gregorian's  use  of  the 
word  "expel"  when  describing  what  actions 
would  be  taken  against  racists  and  felt  that  this 
was  the  kind  of  policy  necessary  to  keep  racism  at 
bay.  "Whoever  uses  the  word  'nigger'  shouldn't  be 
at  Brown,"  said  John  Churchville. 

When,  during  the  meeting  in  Carmichael,  Gre- 
gorian said,  "I  love  [due]  process,  but  I  hke  justice 
as  well,"  he  received  an  ovation.  Later,  Gregorian 
had  to  backtrack  and  reiterate  his  commitment  to 
due  process  and  fair  trial,  but  his  point  seemed 
clear;  racist  acts  are  serious  offenses.  The  writing 
on  the  doors  was  not  just  graffiti  or  even  harass- 
ment. These  acts  were  somehow  more  insidious, 
and  indicative  of  problems  whose  solution  is  cru- 
cially important. 

Eric  McDonald  '89,  a  member  of  a  black  frater- 
nity, worries  that  visible,  blatant  racist  incidents 
may  poison  race  relations  at  Brown.  The  Andrews 
incidents  as  well  as  others  that  have  occurred  this 
year  have  involved  freshmen.  With  the  graduation 
of  1989's  seniors,  who  spent  the  better  part  of  four 
years  at  Brown  without  any  major  racial  out- 
breaks, there  is  the  danger  that  this  year's  atmo- 
sphere will  set  the  tone  for  years  to  come. 

Wl  nston  Quadrangle,  the  home  of 
I  Brown's  predominantly  white  frater- 
'  nities  and  sororities,  is  often  cited  as 
a  center  of  intolerance  and  racism. 
Very  few  minority  students  -  black, 
Asian,  or  Latino  -  live  on  the  quad, 
most  often  preferring  to  live  at  Pem- 
broke or  off-campus.  Many  minority  students  won't 
even  walk  through  the  quad,  mostly  because  of  a 
history  of  harassment  there,  including  bottle-throw- 
ings  and  verbal  attacks,  as  well  as  the  recent  attack 
on  a  black  student  in  a  fraternity. 

Following  the  fraternity  incident,  Karen  Young, 
who  lives  down  the  hall  from  the  student  accused 
of  the  assault,  approached  him.  "I  told  him  I  was 
appalled.  He  put  on  the  act  that  he  was  sorry,  that 
he  didn't  understand  the  full  extent  of  what  he'd 
done.  He  still  parties  on  the  weekend,  still  plays 
his  music  way  too  loud,"  she  says. 

Last  winter,  at  a  forum  on  racism,  Al-Yasha 
Williams  '90,  speaking  for  the  Organization  of 
United  African  Peoples,  made  the  point  that  Wris- 
ton  is  not  the  sole  source  of  racism  at  Brown.  But 
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Spurgeon  Robinson:  "Calling  us 
separatist  is  a  misconception  " 


she  also  criticized  fraternity  "theme  parties"  for 
parodying  other  cultures,  a  process  she  called  "cul- 
tural commodification." 

In  response  to  Williams's  remark,  a  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  member  created  a  party  invitation  urging  stu- 
dents "to  join  us  in  acknowledging  subtle  racism 
at  Brown.  Come  help  us  commodify  both  Hispanic 
and  Caribbean  cultures  in  the  course  of  one  fun- 
filled  night.  We  thank  Al-Yasha  Williams  for  bring- 
ing to  our  attention  the  racial  insensitivity  of  'Fies- 
ta Night.'  Please  refrain  from  doing  your  Speedy 
Gonzalez  imitations,  but  enjoy  the  tequila."  The 
invitation  included  a  definition  of  cultural  com- 
modification: "the  use  of  other  cultures  for  enter- 
tainment without  understanding  or  respecting 
them." 

Fraternity  members  recognized  that  the  invita- 
tion would  be  considered  offensive  and  decided 
not  to  distribute  it.  But  some  copies  were  circulat- 
ed anyway,  provoking  further  outrage  on  campus. 
Subsequently,  Phi  Kappa  Psi  sent  a  letter  of  apolo- 
gy to  the  entire  campus  through  student  mail. 

Despite  such  incidents,  the  bias  against  Wris- 
ton  Quad  is  not  universal  among  minorities.  "I  feel 
perfectly  safe  on  Wriston,"  said  Spurgeon  Robin- 
son. Rodney  Vincent  '91,  who  is  also  black,  spent 
Spring  Weekend  on  Wriston.  There  were  onlv  a 
few  blacks  there,  he  said,  but  he  ran  into  no  racial 
problems  whatsoever.  But  Robinson  and  Vincent 
are  athletes.  Most  minority  non-athletes  lack  famil- 
iarity with  Wriston  residents  and  are  much  less 
comfortable  in  the  quad. 

There  appears  to  be  a  consensus  that  what 
occurred  in  Andrews  Hall  was  extremely 
serious,  even  if  there  was  no  evidence  of 
an  organized  campaign  behind  the  flyers 
or  the  graffiti.  Nearly  all  minority  stu- 
dents and  many  white  students  believe 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  isolated 
racist  incident,  that  racist  incidents  are  fundamen- 
tally related  to  the  structure  of  American  society. 


and  that  anv  and  all  incidents  of  racism  demon- 
strate the  persistence  of  racist  power  relations. 
Thus,  the  question  of  racism  at  Brown  becomes 
highly  political. 

Prevailing  liberal  wisdom  at  Brown  holds  that 
all  whites  are  fundamentally  racist  because  they 
grew  up  as  beneficiaries  of  a  society  founded  upon 
racist  principles.  Conversely,  it  is  said  that  you 
can't  he  racist  if  you  are  not  a  member  of  an  em- 
powered group.  Thus,  Gregorian's  statement  on 
the  Green  that  he  "will  not  tolerate  anti-white 
racism  either"  was  greeted  with  both  cheers  and 
hissing.  Stating  publiclv  that  the  racial  climate  has 
improved  is  to  in\'ite  reproach  for  encouraging  ap- 
athy and  complacency.  And  to  say  that  the  events 
in  Andrews  were  isolated  or  even  surprising  is 
similarly  frowned  upon  by  minorities  and  many 
other  students. 

During  a  faculty  meeting  at  which  professors 
voted  to  support  Gregorian's  response  to  the  racist 
incidents,  political  science  professor  Edward  Beis- 
er  took  issue  with  this  premise.  He  suggested  that 
until  evidence  pro\es  otherwise,  what  happened 
in  Andrews  doesn't  necessarily  signify  a  wide- 
spread pattern  of  intolerance  at  Brown.  "Three 
jackasses  with  a  magic  marker  do  not  a  crisis 
make,"  he  said,  eliciting  frowns  from  some  stu- 
dents attending  the  meeting. 

Erika  Gilbert  '92,  a  resident  of  West  Andrews, 
says  the  incidents  demonstrated  for  her  that  there 
is  a  definite  pattern  of  racism  at  Brown.  "We  had 
blinders  on.  We  used  to  think,  'Oh,  it's  okay, 
there's  not  this  overwhelming  racism  here.' 

"I'm  tired  of  having  to  prove  mvself,  having  to 
justifv  whv  I'm  black,"  says  Gilbert.  "I'm  disap- 
pointed that  it  took  Brown  225  years  to  find  a  pres- 
ident who  is  willing  to  take  a  strong  position  on 
race. 

"During  Third  World  Weekend,  I  told  mv 
Iprospectivel  student  basically  that  there  was  a 
time  bomb  waiting  to  explode  -  the  subtle  racism 
goes  on  all  the  time.  I  encounter  it  everv  dav,  but 
this  person  [the  graffitist]  went  a  step  further," 
says  Gilbert. 

Gilbert  says  blacks'  level  of  trust  of  white  stu- 
dents was  low  before  the  incidents  and  has  wors- 
ened. "If  vou  bring  up  race  relations  they  tell  vou 
you're  being  hypersensitive,"  she  says.  "The  white 
students  on  this  floor  [in  Andrews!  are  fake. 
They'll  go  to  the  meetings  and  cry  -  but  then 
they'll  go  to  a  party  and  leave  their  minority  room- 
mates alone." 

Others  suggest  that  the  amount  of  perceived 
racism  is  strongly  affected  by  the  considerable  ef- 
fort spent  in  finding,  identifying,  and  publicizing 
racism.  Sarah  Bradley  says,  "I  saw  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  looking  for  racism.  My  conclusion 
was  that  1  couldn't  find  enough  without  digging 
under  rocks."  Still,  she  believes  it's  crucial  to  fight 
subtle  forms  of  racism. 

In  private  conversations  among  friends,  white 
students  are  more  likely  to  question  the  pervasive- 
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ness  of  racism  at  Brown.  One  senior  challenged  the 
very  basis  of  the  recent  uproar:  "Who  benefits 
from  putting  up  this  graffiti?  One  beneficiary  is  the 
people  who  make  a  career  of  going  to  speakouts 
and  writing  letters  and  making  speeches  against 
this  huge  devil  of  racism.  It  is  ultimately  comfort- 
able if  there's  any  sort  of  major  failure  in  your  life 
-  something  vou're  not  proud  of  -  to  blame  it  on 
racism.  But  it  is  logically  impossible  for  racism  to 
be  a  major  player  on  this  campus  when  every  ma- 
jor power  is  militating  for  its  demise." 

Many  whites  are  offended  and  alienated  by 
accusations  of  racism.  "There's  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  white  males  to  see  themselves  as  persecut- 
ed," says  Preston  Smith.  "They  think  they're  as- 
sumed to  be  racist.  Somehow  they  feel  that  Brown 
has  gone  too  far." 

"Nobody  likes  being  called  a  racist,"  says  Dan 
Greenberg.  "If  you  speculate,  for  instance,  that 
people  are  attaching  an  odd  sort  of  importance  to 
ethnicity,  or  if  vou  suggest  that  it  would  be  best  to 
deemphasize  skin  color  in  the  interest  of  racial  har- 
mony, then  you  know  quite  well  that  important 
people  will  call  you  a  racist." 

Even  students  much  closer  to  the  campus  polit- 
ical mainstream  sav  the  accusations  of  racism 
occur  too  frequently.  "This  is  still  a  white  man's 
world,"  savs  Spurgeon  Robinson.  "But  you  cannot 
label  e\'ervbodv  a  racist.  If  vou  want  to  go  to  class 
on  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday,  are  you  a  racist? 
You  have  to  be  very  specific  when  you  use  that 
word.  People  who  are  willing  to  learn  but  don't 
know  -  these  people  can't  be  called  racist.  People 
who  are  not  sensitive  to  everything  aren't  always 
racist." 

Campus  discussion  on  the  subject  of  racism  is 
subject  to  the  dictates  of  "political  correctness,"  a 
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Maria  Acevedo:  '"Us  against  them' 
goes  against  the  notion  of  community" 


fashionable  left-wing,  anti-establishment  outlook 
that  incorporates  approved  jargon  to  project  sensi- 
tivity to  members  of  underprivileged  or  "disem- 
powered"  groups. 

In  Yasha  Williams's  view,  political  correctness 
does  not  provide  true  understanding,  merely  some 
key  phrases  that  suggest  understanding.  "If  you 
push  a  little  bit  below  the  surface,  you'll  find  out 
that  racial  awareness  is  low.  People  have  just 
enough  understanding  to  be  able  to  accuse  others 
of  not  knowing  the  lingo  as  well  as  they  do." 

At  Hampshire  College,  she  says,  students  hand 
out  the  "Hampshire  Whistle,"  meant  to  be  blown 
whenever  an  "insensitive"  comment  is  heard,  in 
the  classroom  or  in  a  social  situation.  "Here  at 
Brown  we  have  our  own  version  -  the  'PC  [politi- 
cally correct]  whistle.  People  get  judgmental  -  if 
they're  white,  they'll  sav  that  person  over  there  is 
'not  very  enlightened.'  Or  if  they're  black,  they'll 
say  'that  person  doesn't  hang.'" 

Williams  says  such  insistence  on  political  cor- 
rectness leads  to  dishonesty.  At  a  forum  on  homo- 
sexuality, she  recalls,  a  student  got  up  and  said 
that  he  would  continue  to  use  the  word  "faggot." 
"I  would  be  happy  if  there  could  be  a  race  forum 
in  which  people  were  that  honest,"  she  says.  Most 
race  forums  now  consist  of  preaching  to  the  con- 
verted, she  adds. 

"To  be  a  white  anti-racist  means  to  feel  that 
you've  cleansed  yourself.  You've  taken  the  right 
seminars  and  used  the  right  shampoo,"  says  James 
Williams.  "The  PC  thought  police  dominate  here. 
People  active  in  [racial  awareness]  organizations 
haven't  displayed  a  real  commitment.  There's 
more  of  a  concern  with  being  PC  and  seeming 
PC." 

Given  the  turbulent  history  of  relations  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites.  Brown's  racial 
impasse  may  only  be  surmounted  with 
the  passage  of  time  -  much  more  time 
than  four  years  of  college,  which  is 
historically  a  mere  eye-blink,  but  an  eter- 
nity to  a  twenty-year-old. 
Some  might  say  the  signs  are  not  good:  debate 
is  constricted  by  political  orthodoxy,  tensions  are 
high,  interracial  friendships  appear  to  be  fragile 
and  few.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  racial  gains  at  Brown  are  not  merely 
numerical  ones.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Uni- 
versity has  made  progress  towards  becoming  a 
place  where  all  races  are  comfortable  living  and 
talking  to  one  another.  The  future  configuration  of 
race  relations  at  Brown  and  other  universities  can 
only  be  guessed. 

"We're  still  in  the  first  generation,  still  fum- 
bling to  figure  out  race  relations,"  says  Martin 
Martel.  "People  may  some  day  look  back  at  us  as 
unbelievingly  as  we  now  look  at  the  pre-civil 
rights  era."  El 
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BEIJING 

Linda  Mason  '64  was  in  Beijing  with  CBS  News 

when  the  Chinese  shut  down  foreign  broadcasts 

in  May.  Back  in  New  York,  she  reflects  on  the 

push  for  freedom  she  witnessed  and 

China's  efforts  to  crush  it 


■      his  spring,  when  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and 
I      Deng  Xiaoping  announced  that  they 
-  ■  .  would  break  the  forty-year  freeze  between 
the  communist  superpowers  with  a  summit  con- 
ference in  Beijing,  Linda  Mason  '64  decided  to  take 
her  show  on  the  road.  She  is  executive  producer  of 
CBS's  "Weekend  News,"  including  Charles  Ku- 
ralt's  "Sunday  Morning,"  and  when  the  network 
asked  Kuralt  to  join  Dan  Rather  in  anchoring 
broadcasts  from  China  during  the  summit.  Mason 
reasoned  that  her  viewers  would  benefit  from  a 
deeper  understanding  of  China's  history  and  cul- 
ture. The  focus,  she  says,  "was  to  be  communism 
in  difficulty."  What  she  didn't  know  -  what  no  one 
knew  -  was  just  how  much  difficulty. 

The  significance  of  the  Sino-Soviet  summit 
would  pale  as  student  protests,  which  had  begun 
in  February  following  the  death  of  deposed  minis- 
ter Hu  Yaobang,  gained  momentum  from  Gor- 
bachev's visit.  Hunger  strikers  demanding  free- 
dom and  an  end  to  official  corruption  mo\'ed  into 
Beijing's  Tiananmen  Square,  and  the  streets 
swarmed  with  students  and  workers  supporting 
the  protesters.  Demonstrators,  Mason  says,  carried 
b?n;iers  and  signs  reading  "Gorbachev  for  dcmoc- 
rac\-    and  "Why  cant  we  be  like  Gorbachev?" 


By  Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey 


When  the  Soviet  leader  arrived  on  May  15,  the 
crowd  had  grown  so  large  that  the  government 
moved  welcoming  ceremonies  to  the  airport  and 
he  was  spirited  to  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People  on 
Tiananmen  Square  by  a  back  route.  "This,"  Mason 
says,  "was  the  first  sign  that  something  untoward 
might  be  happening." 

Gorbachev  came  on  a  Monday,  and  as  the  week 
unfolded,  the  protesters'  numbers  swelled,  and 
there  were  reports  of  similar  demonstrations  in 
Shanghai  and  other  Chinese  cities.  "It  was  like 
freedom  in  the  streets,"  Mason  recalls.  "The  longer 
it  went  on,  the  more  people  felt  they  could  become 
part  of  it,  because  it  was  safe,  because  there  was 
no  retribution."  Even  when  the  army  was  sent  in 
Fridav  evening,  the  will  of  the  people  seemed 
triumphant,  she  says:  "The  troops  were  met  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  by  citizens  who  gave  them 
flowers  and  food  and  urged  them  not  to  go  in. 
Clumps  of  people  -  that  was  their  strength,  people 
power  -  would  block  the  intersections;  they  were 
prepared  to  use  their  bodies  to  prevent  the  army 
from  coming  in.  We  have  some  incredible  footage 
of  people  beseeching  the  troops  and  pleading  with 
them  -  and  the  troops  listened  Well,  these  troops 
were  Beijing  soldiers  . . .  they  weren't  going  to 
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ANSNER  FOR  CBS  NEWS 


Linda  Mason  with  anchors  Dan  Rather  (left) 

and  Charles  Kuralt  filming  stand-ups  at 

the  Forbidden  City. 


shoot  down  their  own  people.  ...  So  the  troops 
were  stopped,  and  that  was  very  heady.  On  the 
faces  of  the  Chinese  who  worked  for  us,  you  could 
see  the  joy,  the  excitement,  the  sense  that  history 
was  really  happening,  that  China  would  never  be 
the  same." 

But  that  night  the  go\ernment  cancelled  its 
regular  evening  news  broadcast.  At  midnight  a 
special  broadcast  announced  the  imposition  of 
martial  law.  And  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  20, 
helicopters  began  to  buzz  Tiananmen  Square,  cir- 
cling and  diving  at  the  crowd  still  gathered  there. 
As  CBS  staff  fed  footage  back  to  New  York  from 
the  control  room  they  had  set  up  in  a  Beijing  hotel, 
they  were  told  to  shut  down  their  satellite  dish. 
The  Chinese  had  just  pulled  the  plug  on  CNN,  the 
only  other  American  network  broadcasting  from 
China,  so,  after  stalling  to  get  last-minute  footage 
out.  Mason  and  her  colleagues  obeyed.  The  de- 
mand, she  says,  did  not  seem  frightening  at  the 
time:  "You  see,  everything  had  been  so  effusive 
and  so  exciting  and  so  wonderful  that  even  this 
wasn't  ominous." 

That  afternoon,  the  CBS  news  staff  regrouped 
and  worked  out  a  system  for  reporting  on  the 
protests  in  China  via  Tokyo,  and  Mason  departed 


for  New  York  the  next  morning.  May  21.  "When 
we  were  leaving  on  Sunday,"  she  says,  "there  were 
crowds  all  over  the  streets;  people  knew  we  were 
Western,  and  they  were  making  V-signs  to  us.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  there  were  tanks  and  soldiers, 
there  was  still  this  feeling  of  hope." 

It  was  almost  two  weeks  later  -  Saturday,  June 
3  -  at  home  in  New  York,  that  she  received  a  call  at 
7;30  in  the  morning  from  her  office:  things  were 
getting  worse  in  Beijing.  "1  came  in,"  she  says, 
"and  we  ran  special  reports  all  day."  At  midnight 
Beijing  time  (11  a.m.  in  New  York),  the  army 
opened  fire  on  crowds  of  protesters  and  onlookers 
alike.  Tanks,  rolling  toward  Tiananmen  Square, 
simply  crushed  the  bodies  of  citizens  in  their  path. 

A  week  after  the  massacre.  Mason  spoke 
to  the  BAM  about  what  she  had  seen 
in  Beijing.  When  first  asked  for  an  in- 
terview, she  hesitated;  the  upcoming  week  was 
terrible,  she  said.  Then  she  thought  for  a  minute 
and  said,  "This  is  just  too  important.  How  about 
Wednesday  afternoon?"  We  met  in  New  York,  in 
one  of  the  CBS  control  rooms,  with  photographer 
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John  Fc)raste  climbing  on  the  desks  around  us,  at- 
taching strobe  lights  and  snapping  her  photo- 
graph. "This  is  sort  of  unner\'ing/'  Mason  said  at 
the  start.  "I'm  used  to  being  on  the  other  side  of 
the  camera."  But  as  she  began  to  relate  the  events 
that  took  place  in  China  that  week  and  her  percep- 
tions of  them  from  the  vantage  point  of  time,  she 
seemed  immediately  to  lose  self-consciousness, 
speaking  rapidly  in  short  declarative  sentences, 
her  reporter's  "just  the  facts,  ma'am"  bare  preci- 
sion spun  with  hope,  a  reluctance  to  believe  that  a 
mere  government  could  squelch  "man's  struggle 
for  freedom." 

The  decision  to  bring  "Sunday  Morning"  to 
China,  she  said,  stemmed  from  a  visit  earlier  this 
year,  after  CBS  had  broadcast  from  Japan  during 
Emperor  Hirohito's  funeral.  Dan  Rather  was  to  an- 
chor the  news,  and  Kuralt  was  asked  to  serve  as 
co-anchor,  supplementing  the  hard  news  with  the 
more  subtle  historical  and  cultural  reporting  that 
has  become  his  trademark.  At  that  time  Mason  felt 
bringing  "Sunday  Morning"  along  might  allow 
him  to  go  into  more  depth  than  would  the  "Even- 
ing News"  format.  After  the  funeral,  George  Bush 
went  on  to  China,  and  Mason  and  the  other  hard 
news  reporters  followed  him  there.  "I  was  struck 
by  how  Third-World  Beijing  felt  for  a  major  pow- 
er," Mason  says. 

When  CBS  planned  to  broadcast  from  Beijing 
during  the  Deng-Gorbachev  summit,  she  says, 
"Charles  was  asked  to  go  along  and  give  the  same 
sort  of  insights  into  the  Forbidden  City  and  Chi- 
nese history  that  he  had  done  for  Japan.  I  thought 
'Sunday  Morning's'  audience  would  enjov  seeing 
a  different  side  of  China.  This  was  only  to  be  on 
communism  in  difficulty,  because  Russia  was  ex- 
periencing all  these  problems,  and  Gorbachev  was 
sort  of  on  the  run,  and  here  he  was  meeting  with 
Deng  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years. . . . 

"So  we  went  to  China.  Charles's  contribution 
was  to  be  a  piece  on  ancient  art  from  the  Forbid- 
den City  which  was  on  exhibit  in  the  United 
States. . . .  We  talked  with  a  Chinese  curator  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  he  made  a  cou- 
ple of  points  which  turned  out  to  be  kind  of  pro- 
phetic." Many  of  the  court-appointed  artists,  he 
said,  resented  the  restrictions  on  their  work  and 
worked  on  the  side,  as  well.  "Even  in  those  days, 
the  seeds  of  rebellion  resided,"  Mason  says.  "And 
[the  curator]  pointed  out  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  in  the  first  march  after  Hu  Yaobang  died 
[April  15],  it  had  been  the  art  students  who  had 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  demonstration  -  that 
their  posters  had  been  the  most  elaborate.  I  re- 
member saying  to  Charles,  'Isn't  it  fascinating  that 
this  ancient  art  has  a  relevance  to  today  in  that  the 
students,  the  artists,  are  still  those  who  are  leading 
the  battle?'" 

After  arriving  in  China,  she  and  the  "Sunday 
Morning"  crew  headed  for  the  Forbidden  City, 
where  they  did  some  final  filming  for  a  piece  on  its 
art.  Mason  had  commissioned  several  other,  relat- 


ed pieces,  and  when  they  had  finished  filming, 
they  began  to  look  for  locatii>ns  from  which  they 
could  shoot  Kuralt's  introductions  to  each  of  these. 
"We  went  to  Tiananmen  Square  and  did  some 
filming  with  the  Mao  posters  in  the  background.  It 
was  just  us,"  she  says,  "  -  us  and  300  or  400  people 
who  had  collected  to  watch  what  we  were  doing! 

"On  Sunday,  Dan  Rather  arrived,  and  we  went 
to  the  Wall  to  do  stand-ups  for  the  'Evening 
News,'  as  well  as  for  'Sunday  Morning.'"  If  was 
there,  she  says,  that  they  began  to  hear  reports  that 
the  hunger  strikers,  who  had  been  very  low-key 
until  then,  were  moving  into  Tiananmen  Square  in 
advance  of  Gorbachev's  arrival  the  folk)wing 
morning.  When  the  welcoming  ceremonies  were 
moved  and  Gorbachev  was  routed  around  the 
crowd  of  demonstrators  who  by  then  were  pack- 
ing the  square.  Mason  says  all  kinds  of  rumors 
were  spreading;  some  theorized  that  Deng  was  us- 
ing the  demonstrations  to  divert  attention  from 
Gorbachev,  whose  popularity  w^as  rumored  to 
worry  the  Chinese  leader.  "No  one  really  knew 
what  was  happening,"  she  says. 

HP 

I       he  only  thing  clear  was  that  soinethijig 

I       was  happening.  "On  Tuesday,"  Mason 
.JL.  says,  "when  Charles  and  I  were  out  doing 
our  filming  for  the  'Evening  News,'  you  could  see 
people  in  the  streets,  carrying  banners  and  riding 
bicycles  with  banners  and  carrying  the  red  flags 
we'd  come  to  see  all  o\er.  The  city  felt  really  excit- 
ing; there  were  traffic  jams  all  over,  and  it  was 
hard  to  get  where  we  were  going.  We  worked  on 
walkie-talkies  and  -  in  this  otherwise  undeveloped 
country  -  on  cellular  telephones.  It  was  unbeliev- 
able. We'd  heard  that  there  were  various  demon- 
strations and  people  were  collecting  around  the 
city;  you  could  just  feel  it  in  the  air.  And  when  we 
came  back  from  filming,  the  streets  were  literally 
flooded  with  people  streaming  toward  the  square. 
Outside  the  schools  there  were  school  kids  ap- 
plauding. People  were  coming  out  of  factories  and 
little  shops  with  hard  hats,  workers,  cheering  them 
on.  People  kept  coming,  bringing  food,  bringing 
messages.  They  had  a  messenger  service  nmning 
from  block  to  bk)ck  like  the  old  telegraph  messen- 
ger service.  The  excitement  was  growing." 

Particularly  striking.  Mason  says,  was  the 
kindness  people  showed  one  another.  "It  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  3,000  people  at  a  time  were  on 
hunger  strike,"  she  says,  "so  that  they  could  main- 
tain good  care  of  them.  Doctors  came  in,  and  \ol- 
unteers  set  up  a  medical  station."  The  go\ernment 
ran  an  ambulance  service,  and  emergency  thor- 
oughfares were  assiduously  guarded. 

"It  was  symbolic,"  she  explains:  the  Chinese 
believe  that  if  you  die  in  another's  house,  your 
death  is  forever  on  that  person's  conscience.  The 
protests  were  being  held  at  Tiananmen  Square,  at 
the  Hall  of  the  People,  and  if  the  demonstrators 
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While  filming  at  the  Great  Wall,  Mason 

learned  that  the  hunger  strikers  had  moved 

to  Tiananmen  Squcire. 


were  to  die  there,  it  would  he  a  curse  on  Beijing. 
That  behef  mav  explain  some  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment's initial  reluctance  to  use  force  against  the 
protesters,  she  says,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which 
the  citizens  of  Beijing  were  able  to  turn  back  the 
first  troops  that  came  to  the  city.  Later  troops.  Ma- 
son emphasizes,  were  from  other  parts  of  China, 
from  the  south  and  from  Mongolia,  where  there  is 
little  sentimental  attachment  to  Beijing. 

The  belief  in  a  curse  could  also  explain  the  Chi- 
nese government's  insistence  that  no  massacre 
took  place  in  Tiananmen  Square  itself.  Mason  says 
foreign  journalists  reporting  the  massacre  con- 
curred that  there  had  been  machine-gun  fire  and 
much  bloodshed  in  the  avenues  immediately  out- 
side the  square,  but  she  says  the  reports  of  vio- 
lence in  the  square  itself  are  unclear.  As  this  article 
went  to  press,  it  appeared  that  the  army  might 
have  flushed  protesters  out  of  the  square  only  to 
open  fire  once  the  crowd  was  in  the  streets. 

By  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  that  week.  Ma- 
son says  it  began  to  ciawn  on  her  just  how  vast 
were  the  implications  of  what  she  was  witnessing. 
"I  had  once  seen  the  movie  Ten  Dn\/s  That  Sliook 
the  World,"  she  says;  "I  felt  like  I  was  living 
through  that.  All  of  us  who  were  there  have  a  great 
sense  of  having  participated  in  history,  in  some- 
thing that  should  ha\'e  been  wonderful,  if  I  can  say 
this  without  sounding  trite:  in  the  overthrowing  of 
various  bonds  and  the  search  for  some  sort  of  free- 
dom -  I'm  hesitant  to  call  it  democracv,  but  man's 
constant  quest  for  freedom.  ..." 

Up  until  Thursday,  the  weather  in  Beijing  had 
been  beautiful,  and.  Mason  says,  "it  felt  like  every- 
thing was  working."  But  about  3  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, the  skies  blackened  and  torrents  poured 
down  on  the  crowd  still  gathered  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  "It  was  a  monsoon,"  Mason  says.  "I've 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  There  were  people  all 
over  the  square;  they  were  sleeping  in  ramshackle 
tents,  vet  thev  staved.  That  made  vou  wonder." 

On  Friday,  the  weather  cleared.  The  crowd,  she 
says,  had  been  thinned  out  by  the  troops,  and  as  it 
grew  hotter,  the  lack  of  sanitation  facilities  and 
garbage  removal  made  conditions  in  the  square 
more  difficult.  That  night,  martial  law  was  de- 


clared, and  the  following  morning  helicopters  be- 
gan buzzing  over  the  square.  Journalists  were 
banned  from  the  streets,  but  Mason  says  the  CBS 
crew  out  in  Tiananmen  Square  Saturday  morning 
was  applauded.  Shortly  after,  as  CBS  sent  footage 
into  New  York  for  the  Friday  night  news,  which 
was  thirteen  hours  behind  Beijing  time,  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chinese  television  authority  came 
to  tell  them  to  stop  broadcasting.  "They  came  to 
the  control  room  and  talked  with  Rather,"  Mason 
says,  "and  then  we  went  down  and  looked  at  the 
satellite  dish  ...  I  thought  thev  seemed  nice;  they 
were  very  apologetic."  While  the  "Evening  News" 
team  hustled  to  feed  their  material  to  New  York, 
Mason  talked  with  the  authorities,  stalling  for  time. 

Most  Western  news  reports  of  the  up- 
rising in  China  describe  it  as  a  "pro- 
democracy"  movement.  Linda  Mason 
does  not.  Rather,  she  speaks  of  freedom,  of  a  "tre- 
mendous surge  for  freedom,"  of  "man's  constant 
quest  for  freedom." 

"Democracy,  she  says,  "is  a  convenient  word, 
but  it  means  a  lot  of  different  things  [to  people]:  it 
means  freedom  of  thought;  it  means  economic  bet- 
terment; it  means  that  there  are  more  opportuni- 
ties. The  students  were  complaining  that  you  go  to 
the  universities  and  you  are  assigned  an  area  to 
work  in  for  the  rest  of  vour  life.  You  might  be  told 
that  you  have  an  aptitude  for  physics,  and  then 
you  are  assigned  to  a  work  unit  somewhere  in  Chi- 
na to  do  physics  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  much  choice."  To  these  young 
Chinese,  frustrated  bv  the  limitations  they  saw 
bounding  their  futures,  "Gorbachev  stood  for  free- 
dom," she  says,  "glasnost.  They  already  had  pvre- 
stroikn;  ten  years  ago  Deng  had  allowed  free  enter- 
prise. But  they  didn't  have  this  freedom  -  freedom 
to  change,  to  open  up."  Ultimately,  she  says,  the 
Chinese  have  neither  "the  individual  freedoms  nor 
the  individual  benefits  of  their  economic  system. 
You're  told  what  to  studv;  you're  told  where  to 
work;  then  vou're  paid  substandard  wages.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  discontent." 
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Back  in  New  York,  Mason  talks  of 

having  witnessed  "history,  something 

that  should  have  been 

wonderful." 


The  other  complaint  she  heard  throughout  Chi- 
na was  of  corruption.  "In  order  to  get  something, 
you  have  to  know  someone  or  pay  someone,"  site 
was  told.  "This  was  a  universal  complaint  -  it 
didn't  matter  whether  it  was  a  student  or  a  work- 
er, rich  or  poor,  speaking." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  movement  she  wit- 
nessed seemed  to  be  largely  for  individual  free- 
doms -  for  the  right  to  choose  one's  own  future 
and  speak  one's  own  mind  -  it  was  not.  Mason 
stresses,  a  movement  of  individuals.  Unlike  West- 
ern demonstrations,  where  leaders  seek  the  lime- 
light and  seem  to  thrive  on  preaching  to  the 
crowds,  the  Chinese  work  together  anonymously. 
"They  have  a  Chinese  way,"  she  says.  "And  the 
Chinese  way  is  very  important."  She  was  struck  by 
the  absence  of  visible  student  leaders,  by  the 
wholeness  of  the  movement. 

Similarly,  she  says,  there  was  no  single  rallying 
point;  rather  the  movement  seemed  to  grow  sub- 
tly, coalescing  a  general  dissatisfaction  around  Hu 
Yaobang's  death,  then  a  student  anniversary  cele- 
bration in  early  May,  then  Gorbachev's  visit. 

She  contrasts  the  demonstrations  with  a  free- 
dom ride  she  participated  in,  in  the  South  during 
the  civil  rights  movement.  "On  the  freedom  ride, 
there  was  opposition;  there  were  people  who 
didn't  want  integration,  period.  There  were  always 
U.S.  marshals  or  state  police  or  somebody  to  main- 
tain order.  And  there  were  all  these  demonstrators 
who  thought  thev  were  doing  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  coming  to  make  things  right.  So  there  was 
this  tremendous  antagonism,  and  there  were  al- 
ways martyrs:  Martin  Luther  King  and  Rev.  Aber- 
nathv  and  various  people  we  could  coalesce 
around.  Here,  there  wasn't  that  kind  of  lopposi- 
tion|.  It  was  entire.  There  were  no  individuals  as 
such."  In  China,  she  says,  the  spirits  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Gandhi  were  evoked,  and  after  a 
while  one  of  the  students  emerged  as  a  leader,  ap- 
pearing in  a  televised  debate  with  Prime  Minister 


Li  Peng.  But  that,  she  says,  "was  late  in  the  game, 
and  [the  student]  was  hardlv  a  Gandhi.  The  feeling 
was  different  in  that  for  so  long  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition: the  demonstration  just  grew  and  grew  and 
grew." 

And  it  was  stopped.  Since  the  massacre, 
support  for  the  movement  that  took 
hold  in  Tiananmen  Square  has  dried 
up.  While  Mason  was  in  China,  she  says,  "the 
press  was  never  so  popular."  Eager  to  get  word 
out  to  the  world  beyond,  Chinese  students  and 
their  supporters  gladlv  spoke  with  foreign  journal- 
ists before  the  crackdown.  Now,  things  are  differ- 
ent. The  Chinese  government  broadcast  pirated 
footage  of  an  ABC  man-on-the-street  interview; 
within  an  hour  the  subject  was  turned  in  and  beat- 
en up.  Since  then.  Mason  says,  all  the  networks 
have  disguised  the  identity  of  those  they  inter- 
view, but  in  China  people  run  from  cameramen 
and  reporters,  hiding  their  faces. 

For  now.  Mason  says,  the  Chinese  government 
seems  intent  on  regaining  control  of  the  country, 
spreading  the  "official"  story  -  that  the  army  suc- 
cessfullv  overthrew  a  counter-revolution  -  and  fer- 
reting out  and  publicly  executing  the  movement's 
leaders.  "They're  going  to  restore  order,"  she  says, 
"because  they  have  the  power.  And  how  long  they 
can  keep  it  restored,  I  don't  know.  These  people 
are  in  their  eighties;  they  aren't  going  to  live  forev- 
er. Man  has  always  sought  freedom.  I  don't  think 
that  vou  can  still  it.  I  think  now  there  are  things  for 
the  Chinese  students  and  the  discontented  work- 
ers to  unite  around  -  there's  a  cause  that  had  not 
been  there  before.  So  1  think  it  won't  die.  It  will 
just  build,  and  who  knows  how  long  they  can  keep 
it  under  wraps?" 

Ultimately,  she  says,  "they  can't  put  this  genie 
back  in  the  bottle."  ED 
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For  Chinese  graduate  students  at  Brown, 
the  massacre  touched  off  an  information  war 


Before  the  Tiananmen  Square  mas- 
sacre, Wei  Cai  '87  Sc.M.  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  return  to  China 
two  years  from  now.  He  expects  to  fin- 
ish his  doctorate  in  apphed  mathemat- 
ics at  Brown  this  fall;  then  in  the  time 
that  his  visa  allows  for  "practical  train- 
ing," he  plans  to  teach  and  do  research 
for  a  year  and  a  half  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  Charlotte.  Then,  until 
June  4,  he  planned  to  return  to  China.  "I 
have  job  offers  at  Beijing  University,"  he 
says.  But  he  fears  that  if  the  current 
regime  is  still  in  power,  returning  will 
not  be  safe  for  him.  Like  many  Chinese 
students  in  this  country,  he  hopes 
Congress  will  pass  legislation  allowing 
them  to  remain  after  they  have  finished 
their  education. 

Since  the  Chinese  government  de- 
clared martial  law  May  20,  Wei  has  vig- 
orously and  outspokenly  protested  the 
actions  of  his  government.  He  was 
among  those  who  demonstrated  at  the 
Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington,  and 
he  helped  organize  a  similar  protest  at 
the  statehouse  in  Providence  on  June 
11.  He  and  other  Chinese  students  at 
Brown  have  created  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation, the  Chinese  Student  Democratic 
Movement  Fund,  which  since  June  5  has 
raised  more  than  $15,000  to  pay  medical 
expenses  for  those  injured  and  to  help 
the  families  of  those  killed  in  the  mas- 
sacre, as  well  as  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  what  is  really  happening  in 
China. 

"Power  does  not  come  only  from  the 
barrels  of  the  guns,"  says  Xiang  Quain- 
Chang.  "It  comes  from  the  news  media 
also."  A  third-year  doctoral  student  in 
mathematics,  Xiang  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  combating  the  Chinese  govern- 


ment's efforts  to  distort  the  truth  about 
the  student  movement  and  the  massacre 
in  Beijing.  "If  thev  can  control  every- 
one's opinion,  thev  will  not  need  guns." 

With  the  use  of  fax  machines  loaned 
by  local  businesses,  Chinese  students  in 
the  U.S.  are  sending  copies  of  photo- 
graphs, newspaper  articles,  and  letters 
directly  to  factories  and  businesses  in 
China.  They  worry  that  the  government 
mav  be  intercepting  their  barrage  of  in- 
formation, but  they  continue  to  send  it, 
trusting  that  the  word  will  get  through. 

"We  are  not  worrying  about  our- 
selves; we  are  safe  here,"  says  Jichuan 
Yang,  a  graduate  student  in  applied 
mathematics,  who,  like  Xiang,  came  to 
Brown  after  doing  undergraduate  work 
at  Beijing  University;  with  Wei,  Jichuan 
founded  the  fund  to  help  victims  of  the 
massacre.  "We  want  to  help  our  friends 
back  in  China." 

They  have  not  been  able  to  locate 
one  of  those  friends  since  the  June  4 
massacre.  This  worries  them  since  "he 
was  very  active  in  the  student  move- 
ment, and  he  was  involved  with  the  top 
student  leaders,"  Xiang  says.  Another 
friend  in  China  told  them  that  he  had 
searched  the  corpses  in  the  hospitals  of 
Beijing,  to  see  if  he  could  find  their 
friend's  body;  he  counted  more  than  300 
bodies  in  his  search,  but  not  their 
friend's. 

"We're  now  starting  to  get  the 
names  of  the  victims,  and  we  are  send- 
ing money  to  their  families,"  says  Wei. 
"People  are  going  through  the  hospitals, 
taking  down  the  names  of  those  who've 
been  killed." 

"The  Chinese  students  here  feel 
helpless,"  Jichuan  says,  "so  desperately 
despondent.  We  don't  know  what  to 


do."  The  students  are  applying  for 
broadcasting  licenses  in  hopes  of  estab- 
lishing a  radio  station  in  Hawaii  or  Cali- 
fornia, from  which  their  broadcasts 
could  be  picked  up  in  China.  They  are 
eager  to  talk  to  Western  journalists,  to 
share  their  perceptions  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  China.  They  fear  the  media 
will  lose  interest  in  China,  and  that  the 
world  will  forget  as  atrocities  slip  by 
unremarked. 

But,  despite  their  worries,  they  seem 
hopeful.  "Before  this,"  says  Xiang,  "I 
thought  China  was  too  old  to  change. 
After  this,  I  have  changed  my  mind.  If 
the  nation  has  3,000  young  people  who 
are  willing  to  go  on  hunger  strikes,  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives 
for  their  country,  and  if  so  many  mil- 
lions are  willing  to  support  them,  this 
nation  will  never  die." 

Jichuan  and  Xiang,  at  least  for  now, 
talk  of  going  home  to  China  to  teach 
when  they  have  finished  their  degrees, 
but  an  entire  regime  could  pass  before 
they  must  return. 

For  Wei,  the  ramifications  of  his  po- 
litical involvement  seem  much  clearer. 
He  cannot  direct-dial  his  parents,  who 
live  in  Hunan,  and  he  worries  that  if  he 
did,  he  might  endanger  them:  "You  do 
not  have  to  protest  to  be  in  danger,"  he 
says.  "If  you  have  some  knowledge  of 
truth,  you  are  in  trouble." 

And  the  prospect  of  having  to  stay 
in  the  United  States  seems  more  real, 
more  immediate,  more  painful.  "I  want 
to  go  back,"  Wei  says.  "The  hope  of  Chi- 
na is  still  on  our  shoulders.  Although  I 
can  have  lots  of  things  here,  I  cannot  en- 
joy them.  This  is  not  my  home.  This  is 
not  my  land."  -  C.B.H. 
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^B^^v  omen's  soccer  and  Softball  coach  Phil 
^W  ^W   Pincince  carries  a  photograph  album  in- 
side his  head.  The  pages  hold  images  of  Brown 
women's  soccer  and  softball,  snapshots  of  his  thir- 
teen seasons  stopped  in  action,  indelible  moments 
of  victory  and  defeat  frozen  bv  memorv's  magic. 
Not  surprisingly,  most  of  the  soccer  photos  from 
the  last  four  years  feature  one  player  -  Theresa 
Hirschauer  '89.  If  you  were  watching  a  slide  show 
in  Pincince's  living  room,  he  would  be  saying' 
"Here  is  Theresa  scoring  against  St.  Mary's  [click]; 
here  she  is  scoring  on  a  breakaway  against  Har- 
vard [click];  with  nine  seconds  left,  Theresa  scores 
the  winning  goal  Jclick]." 

Not  too  long  ago,  after  a  Brown  track  meet, 
someone  came  up  to  Dan  Challener,  assistant 
coach  of  men's  cross  countrs'  and  track,  and  said, 
"You  know,  don't  you,  that  Greg  Whiteley  ['89]  is  a 
twentv-five-year  amner?"  Challener  did  not  reply 
but  waited  for  the  answer  to  the  riddle.  "If  you 
coach  for  twenty-five  years,"  the  observer  said, 
"you  get  one  Greg  Whiteley." 

Theresa  Hirschauer  and  Greg  Whiteley  domi- 
nated their  sports  as  have  no  other  two  athletes  in 
Brown's  history.  Their  accomplishments  against 
Ivy  and  NCAA  (Whiteley  is  Brown's  first  NCAA 
track  and  field  champion)  opponents  testify  that 
no  competition  was  out  of  their  league.  Of 
Hirschauer,  her  coach  says  simply,  "She  was  the 


best  athlete  I've  coached  in  thirteen  years."  Direc- 
tor of  Track  Bob  Rothenberg  '65  says,  'Tn  the  mod- 
ern era  at  Brown,  there's  been  no  one  like  Greg 
Whiteley." 

Playing  on  a  team  that  won  the  Ivy  League  title 
eight  times  in  the  last  ten  years,  Theresa  Hirsch- 
auer set  the  single-season  scoring  record  in  1988 
(twenty-three),  the  career-goal  record  (sixty-two  - 
the  previous  record  was  forty),  and  the  Brown  and 
Ivy  League  records  for  game-winning  goals.  Four- 
time  All-Ivy,  three-time  Brown  MVP,  she  was  the 
1988  Ivy  League  MVP,  a  two-time  All- American, 
two-time  Academic  Ail-American,  the  outstanding 
female  athlete  at  Brown  (the  Marjorie  Smith 
Award)  twice,  the  recipient  of  a  1989  Brown  Uni- 
versity Distinguished  Athlete  Award  -  one  of  six 
given  by  the  Brown  University  Sports  Foundation 
in  April,  and  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  the 
Bwzvn  Daily  Herald  Athlete  of  the  Year. 

Co-captain  of  the  team  in  her  junior  and  senior 
years,  Hirschauer  was  recognized  for  her  achieve- 
ments outside  of  the  Brown  and  the  Ivy  League 
communities.  Words  Unlimited,  a  Rhode  Island 
association  of  sports  journalists,  voted  her  female 
athlete  of  the  year  in  1988,  and  Soccer  America 
picked  her  among  their  top  twenty-two  female 
players  in  America.  She  made  Sports  lUustrnted's 
"Faces  in  the  Crowd"  page. 

Hirschauer  also  played  softball  at  Brown.  A 


Theresa  Hirschauer  and  Greg  Whiteley  dominated  their 
sports  as  have  no  other  two  athletes  in  Brown  history 
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shortstop,  she  was  MVP  in  1988  and  won  the 
Golden  Glove  Award  three  times.  Three-time  All- 
Ivy,  she  was  the  first  Brown  softball  plaver  to  end 
a  four-year  career  with  a  batting  average  abo\e 
.300,  and  she  recorded  the  best  defensive  and  of- 
fensive statistics  three  of  her  four  playing  years. 

Phil  Pincince  heard  about  Hirschauer  when  she 
was  a  sophcimore  in  high  school,  but  NCAA  regu- 
lations prohibited  any  contact  that  early.  Instead, 
he  watched  the  high  school  All-American  lead 
Turpin  High  in  Cincinnati  to  a  state  championship. 
In  her  jimior  year,  when  contact  was  permitted, 
Pincince  missed  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  her 
when  she  abruptly  left  the  high  school  All-Ameri- 
ca banquet  in  Philadelphia  to  catch  a  flight  back 
home.  When  she  was  a  senior,  he  finally  spoke  to 
her,  this  time  at  the  All-America  banquet  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Hirschauer  had  been  offered  a  full 
scholarship  to  the  University  of  Central  Florida, 
but  Pincince  was  holding  a  tnmip  card. 

"If  you  come  to  Brown,"  he  told  her,  "you  can 
play  not  only  soccer  but  softball  as  well."  As 
Hirschauer  recalls,  the  prospect  of  playing  two 
sports  excited  her.  "I  had  never  played  fast-pitch 
softball,"  she  says.  "In  Cincinnati,  we  only  played 
slow-pitch."  After  a  visit  to  Brown  and  watching  a 
softball  game  and  seeing  the  soccer  team  play  on 
videotape,  she  was  sold.  A  postal  snafu  delayed 
her  application  bv  a  month,  but  in  September  1985 
she  walked  through  the  Van  Wickle  Gates  with  the 
class  of  1989. 

In  an  interview  on  the  steps  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  a  few  days  before  Commencement, 
Hirschauer  recalled  one  of  her  first  conversations 
with  her  new  coach.  She  wanted  the  same  number 
she  wore  in  high  school  -  number  5.  "Phil  said, 
'No,'"  she  remembered.  "He  said,  'I'm  going  to 
make  you  twice  as  good.  I'm  going  to  give  you 
number  10.'" 

fn  her  freshman  year  against  arch-rival  Con- 
necticut, the  right-footed  midfielder  tied  the 
.score  with  a  left-footed,  thirty-five-foot  kick.  Pinc- 
ince recalls,  "I  told  her,  'O.K.,  you're  one-for-one.'" 
In  overtime,  Hirschauer  took  three  more  shots, 
made  one,  and  Brown  won,  2-1 . 

After  that  game,  Pincince  re-evaluated 
Hirschauer's  offensive  role.  She  is  not  simply  a 
midfielder,  he  thought;  she  is  a  striker.  In  her 
sophomore  year,  Pincince  built  a  new  system 
around  her:  a  posting  striker  with  a  sweeper.  "She 
wasn't  fast,"  Pincince  says.  "But  she  wasn't  slow 
either.  All  we  had  to  do  was  get  the  ball  to  her.  She 
was  good  one-on-one,  and  she  headed  the  ball 
well,  too." 

With  Hirschauer,  Pincince's  tactic  was  summa- 
rized by  his  paraphrase  of  Tennyson's  lines  from 
In  Memoriam.  He  told  her,  "It's  better  to  have  shot 
and  missed,  than  never  to  have  shot  at  all."  And 
shoot  she  did.  After  three  seasons,  she  was  only 


one  goal  shy  of  the  Brown  all-time  scoring  record 
of  forty  set  by  Debbie  Ching  '83  from  1979  to  1982. 
In  the  first  game  of  the  1988  season,  Hirschauer 
scored  four  times  against  Providence  College  and 
became  Brown's  scoring  leader.  She  went  on  to 
score  twenty-three  goals  in  her  senior  season  -  a 
new  Brown  record  -  and  finished  her  career  with 
sixty-two  goals. 

"Anyone  can  score  when  the  score  is  10-0," 
Pincince  points  out.  "Hirschauer  epitomized  the 
word  'pressure.'  Over  and  over  again,  she  demon- 
strated flair  under  pressure."  Pincince  pages 
through  his  mental  photograph  album  and  begins 
reciting  examples  of  Hirschauer's  clutch  play. 
Against  Cornell  this  year.  Brown  was  down,  1-0. 
(In  the  past  six  vears,  Cornell  is  the  only  Ivy  team 
to  have  beaten  Brown,  a  1-0  win  in  1987.)  With 
nine  minutes  remaining,  Hirschauer,  injured,  came 
off  the  bench  and  scored.  Then,  with  two  minutes 
left  in  the  game,  she  scored  again,  giving  Brown  a 
2-1  victory.  Against  St.  Mary's  and  Colorado  Col- 
lege, her  goals  forced  the  games  into  overtime. 

Indeed,  her  twenty-three-goal  output  in  her  se- 
nior year  represented  just  under  two-thirds  of  the 
team's  thirty-nine-goal  total.  "I  always  wanted  the 
ball  in  tight  situations,"  Hirschauer  said.  "I  always 
wanted  it  to  be  on  my  shoulders.  I  wanted  to  win 
it  or  lose  it  myself."  That,  they  say,  is  what  makes 
the  great  ones  great:  wanting  the  ball  in  the  pres- 
sure situation  when  the  game  is  on  the  line;  con- 
trolling the  outcome  of  the  game,  win  or  lose. 

That  was  pressure  Hirschauer  could  deal  with. 
In  fact,  she  demonstrated  time  after  time,  in  game 
after  game,  that  she  thrived  on  it.  But  there  was 
pressure  she  did  not  thrive  on.  "I  think  it  got  to  be 
a  little  too  much  being  co-captain  of  the  soccer 
team  and  the  softball  team  for  two  vears."  Ironical- 
ly, she  was  better  able  to  deal  with  on-the-field 
pressure  than  she  was  with  the  pressure  of  being 
team  captain,  of  being  accountable  for  the  team's 
success  or  failure.  "When  the  team  won,"  she  says, 
"people's  attitude  was  that  the  school  had  won. 
But  when  you  lost,  the  school  didn't  lose,  you  lost. 
That  was  hard  to  deal  with." 

Brown  won  the  Ivy  League  championship  in 
each  of  Hirschauer's  four  years,  but  the  team  was 
never  able  to  get  by  the  first  round  in  post-season 
ECAC  or  NCAA  tournament  play.  This  year,  the 
Bears  were  denied  an  NCAA  plav-off  spot;  they 
finished  the  season  ranked  thirteenth  in  the  nation, 
with  the  top  twelve  teams  going  to  the  tourna- 
ment. The  twelfth,  and  final,  team  selected  was  St. 
Mary's  College,  California,  to  whom  thev  lost,  2-1, 
in  Colorado. 

One  of  Pincince's  goals  is  to  win  an  NCAA 
championship.  His  team  would  be  the  only  non- 
scholarship  school  to  do  so.  Now  that  Hirschauer 
is  gone,  he  will  ha\'e  to  test  a  new  formula  for  that 
elusive  championship. 

It  may  be  that  another  of  Pincince's  images  of 
Hirschauer,  this  one  in  a  softball  uniform,  best  an- 
swers the  question.  What  made  her  so  good?  It 
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shows  Hirschauer,  the  shortstop,  diving  to  get  a 
ball  that  is  clearly  out  of  her  reach.  "That  was  her," 
Pincince  says.  "She  never  gave  up.  She  never  quit. 
In  the  eighty-ninth  minute  of  the  game,  you  have 
to  play  from  the  heart.  That  is  what  she  did." 

Such  hard,  competitive  plav  resulted  in  numer- 
ous injuries,  from  head  -  nose  broken  twice  -  to 
knees  and  ankles.  A  bruised  kidney  sent  her  to  the 
emergency  ward  in  Colorado.  "I've  never  seen  a 
player  take  so  much  physical  abuse,"  Pincince 
says. 

The  risk-all  style  of  play,  the  striker  with  the 
ball  in  the  closing  seconds  led  to  an  interesting  les- 
son for  Hirschauer  this  spring.  The  Softball  team 
had  as  much  talent,  if  not  more,  than  any  previous 
team,  but,  because  of  injuries,  the  team  had  a  very 
disappointing  year.  Both  pitchers,  Nikki  Pliner  '91 
and  Lisa  Gawlak  '89,  suffered  arm  injuries.  "Imag- 
ine the  Boston  Red  Sox  without  Roger  Clemens," 
Pincince  says.  For  Hirschauer,  the  frustration  was 
intense  and  personal.  "In  soccer,  she  had  been  able 
to  play  a  major  role  in  the  outcome  of  things," 
Pincince  observes.  "Now,  she  had  no  control.  Plus, 
Lisa  was  her  roommate."  So  Hirschauer  -  the 
golden  glover,  two-time  MVP,  career  .300  hitter, 
and  offensive  and  defensive  statistic  leader  -  had 
to  accept  defeat.  It  was  a  hard  lesson.  "But  you 
know,"  she  says,  "I  had  the  best  time  playing  soft- 
ball  this  year.  It  was  fun.  There  was  no  pressure." 

In  June,  the  soccer  team  went  off  on  a  fifteen- 
day  tour  of  Europe,  playing  five  games  in  Iceland, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Those  were  the 
last  soccer  games  Hirschauer  played  for  Brown. 
And,  speaking  before  the  trip  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore Commencement,  Hirschauer  said  that  she  felt 
no  regret  calling  an  end  to  her  career.  She  was 
looking  forward,  she  said,  to  returning  to  Cincin- 
nati in  the  summer  and  working  with  children  in  a 
city-sponsored  playground  program.  In  Septem- 
ber, she  will  teach  mathematics  and  be  assistant 
soccer  coach  at  Turpin  High  School,  where  her  soc- 
cer number  has  been  retired. 

Brown  women's  soccer  has  a  void  to  fill,  as 
Pincince  knows  all  too  well.  But  he  is  philosophi- 
cal about  Hirschauer's  departure:  "She  has  no 
more  to  give  to  Brown  and  no  more  to  get  from 
Brown." 


hile  Hirschauer  was  dazzling  opponents 
inside  the  white  lines  of  soccer  and  base- 
ball fields,  Greg  Whiteley  was  running  into  the 
record  books  on  cross-country  courses  and  on  400- 
meter  tracks,  indoor  and  out.  A  freshman  with 
enormous  potential  when  he  came  to  Brown, 
Whiteley  still  surprised  all  who  watched  him  with 
his  tireless  training,  dedication,  and  his  rapid  im- 
provement. 

He  leaves  his  college  career  behind  with  his 
name  in  the  Brown,  Ivy  League,  Heptagonal, 
IC4A,  and  NCAA  record  books  in  distances  from 


1,500  to  10,000  meters  and  cross  country  as  well. 
As  Whiteley's  coach  for  the  past  four  years,  Dan 
Challener  says,  "To  dominate  in  such  a  range  is 
unheard  of.  He  didn't  lose  to  an  Ivy  League  runner 
after  his  freshman  year.  He  was  out  of  our  league." 

Challener  recalls  Whiteley  as  a  freshman.  "You 
could  see  what  a  high  caliber  of  athlete  he  was,  but 
he  had  no  endurance."  But  three  things  soon  be- 
came obvious:  he  trained  hard,  he  learned  from  his 
mistakes,  and  he  left  no  challenge  unaccepted.  Af- 
ter coaching  him  for  four  years,  Challener  adds, 
"In  the  technical  aspects  of  running,  he  has  savvy. 
He  is  a  genius,  absolutely  brilliant." 

But  for  all  his  individual  successes,  Whiteley 
was  always  cognizant  of  his  responsibilities  to  the 
team.  He  was  captain  of  the  1988  cross-country 
team.  Says  Bob  Rothenberg,  "I  always  expected 
Greg  to  run  well  for  Brown,  in  Heptagonal  meets 
and  in  Ivy  League  competition.  He  was  always  a 
part  of  the  program  and  always  honored  his  team 
responsibility." 

While  leading  the  team,  Whiteley  was  also  ex- 
celling individually:  winning  races,  setting  new 
marks,  and  pushing  himself  on  to  new  territory.  At 
the  Heptagonals  at  Columbia  this  past  May,  he 
won  the  5,000  and  10,000  meters  in  record  time.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  fifty-five-year  history  of 
the  Heps  that  one  runner  had  won  both  those 
events.  His  victories  helped  Brown  to  its  best-ever 
Heptagonal  finish  -  a  third-place  tie  with  Navy  be- 
hind Princeton  and  Dartmouth.  At  the  Heptago- 
nals the  previous  Februarv,  he  set  a  new  record  in 
the  indoor  mile  and  a  Cornell  track  record  in  the 
3,000  meters  in  winning  those  events.  In  addition, 
he  ran  the  anchor  leg  on  the  distance  relay  team 
and  was  named  outstanding  runner  of  the  meet. 

It  is  appropriate,  perhaps,  that  Whiteley  does 
not  allow  himself  to  glory  in  a  victory  or  a  record- 
setting  performance.  He  is  always  looking  ahead 
to  the  next  challenge,  the  next  race.  "My  goals 
keep  changing,"  he  says.  "I'm  always  one  step 
ahead  after  a  victory." 

Goals  may  keep  changing  as  Whiteley  contin- 
ues to  up  the  ante  of  competition,  but  there  was 
one  goal  he  had  in  mind  since  he  came  to  Brown. 
"My  goal  was  to  win  a  national  championship,"  he 
says.  In  March,  Whiteley  realized  that  goal.  At  the 
NCAA  championships  in  Indianapolis  he  became 
Brown's  first  NCAA  champion  when  he  won  the 
3,000  meters.  That  championship  was  added  to  an 
already-lengthy  list  that  includes  five  times  Ail- 
American,  Heptagonal  cross-country  champion  in 
1988,  and  six  Heptagonal  titles.  In  1988,  Whiteley 
became  the  first  Brown  runner  in  thirtv  years  to 
win  the  IC4A  cross-country  championship.  Also  in 
1988,  Whiteley's  amio  mirabulus,  he  ran  the  fastest 
5,000  meters  by  a  college  student  (13:37.53)  at  the 
U.S.  Olvmpic  Trials.  In  June  of  this  year,  he  fin- 
ished third  in  the  5,000  meters  at  the  NCAA  cham- 
pionships in  Provo,  Utah,  his  last  meet  as  a  colle- 
giate runner. 

continued  on  page  63 
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o'  "constituency' 
the  more  than  40,000  plant 
md  animal  species  that 
populate  Narragansett  Bay. 
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The  new  social  activists 
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Which  is  more  important  - 
working  in  a  soup  kitchen,  or 
asking  why  soup  kitchens  ex- 
ist? Is  charity  the  answer,  or  is 
change? 

As  concerns  deepen  about  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  assist  Americans  be- 
low the  poverty  line  -  the 
homeless,  the  poor,  the  mental- 
V  ill  -  and  the  debate  over 
mandatory  or  voluntary  na- 
tional service  heats  up,  the  role 
of  social  activists  has  been 
pushed  to  new  levels. 

"New  Activists"  is  one 
name  given  to  the  growing 
numbers  of  young  people  who 
combine  the  altruism  of  the  six- 
ties with  the  pragmatism  of  the 
seventies  in  order  to  work  both 
with  and  against  the  status 
quo.  They  are  people,  says  Su- 
san Stroud,  director  of  Brown's 
Center  for  Public  Ser\'ice,  who 
have  bridged  the  gap  between 
preaching  politics  with  no 
grounding  in  reality,  and  vol- 
unteering without  considering 
the  social  and  political  con- 
text of  their  service.  "Neither  extreme 
is  useful,"  says  Stroud. 

Student  strikes,  walkouts,  and  shut- 
downs are  uncommon  in  the  eighties. 
But  recent  years  nevertheless  ha\'e  been 
active  ones  for  Brown  students  interested 
in  effecting  social  change.  "We  complain 
about  a  lack  of  diversity  at  Brown,"  says 
Claudia  Yellin  '87,  director  of  Brown's 
Resource  Center  and  a  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Coalition  to  Preserve 
Choice.  "But  we're  fortunate  to  be  in  an 
environment  where  di\'ersity  is  actively 
questioned." 

Those  questions  have  led  many  re- 
cent graduates  to  choose  activism  as  a 
career  -  sometimes  initially,  sometimes 
for  life  -  and  more  than  a  few  of  these 
have  stayed  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1985, 
the  BAM  profiled  Jim  Tull  '78,  director 
of  Amos  House,  a  soup  kitchen  and 
shelter  for  the  homeless  in  South  Provi- 
dence. He  has  been  joined  by  a  number 
of  younger  alumni  who  chose  to  remain 
in  Rhode  Island  to  work  for  social 
change. 

As  interviews  with  five  alumni  re- 
veal, the  issues  may  have  changed  with 
the  decades,  but  the  concern  for  making 
things  better  -  a  concern  often  nurtured 
during  the  undergraduate  years- has  not. 
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■  J  ish  don't  vote,"  says  Kevin  Bm- 
H^  baker  '85,  and  that's  part  of  the 

■  problem.  As  vvater  quaHty  coordi- 
.H.    nator  for  the  Rhode  Island  environ- 
mental group,  Save  the  Bay,  he  is  trying 
to  build  a  human  constituency  that  can 
speak  for  the  more  than  40,000  plant  and 
animal  species  that  make  Narragansett 
Bay  one  of  the  world's  most  ecologically 
diverse  areas.  And  while  Brubaker  be- 
lieves that  ultimately  the  aesthetic  value 
of  nature  moves  people  to  save  it,  he 
knows  it  doesn't  hurt  to  point  out  that 
the  Bay  pumps  more  than  $1  billion  into 
the  Rhode  Island  economy  each  year  in 

the  form  of  tourism, 
entertainment,  and 
food. 

"A  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  State 
House"  is  how 
Brubaker  describes 
Save  the  Bay's  role. 
When  he's  not  writ- 
ing policy  papers  on 
environmental  is- 
sues relating  to  the 
Bay,  he  pressures 
politicians  and  busi- 
ness leaders  "to  do 
the  right  thing,  envi- 
ronmentally," and 
gives  "fire  and  brim- 
stone" speeches  to  a 
variety  of  organiza- 
tions. 

"I  have  to  make 
people  think  about  things  they  don't 
want  to,"  he  says.  "Take  sewage  treat- 
ment plants-  traditionally  they've  been 
out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  I  have  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Mayor  that  not  only  should 
the  sewaj;'?  treatment  plant  be  the  most 
important  ihing  on  his  mind,  but  we're 
going  to  judge  his  term  as  mayor  on  that 
single  issue." 
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Brubaker  says  that  the  opportunity 
at  Brown  to  link  his  interest  in  the  out- 
doors with  several  academic  interests  - 
ethics,  political  science,  and  biochem- 
istry -  was  instrumental  in  his  becom- 
ing an  environmentalist.  It's  a  back- 
ground he  finds  helpful  today  for  his 
dual  role  as  activist  and  policy-maker. 
His  work  often  comes  down  to  remind- 
ing people  -  loudly  -  of  the  facts.  The 
1972  Clean  Water  Act  is  an  example:  if  it 
were  enforced,  Brubaker  says,  the  Bay 
would  be  fine.  "So  when  I  push  an  insti- 
tution to  make  changes,  I'm  usually  just 
asking  that  they  follow  the  law." 

Rhode  Island,  which  was  the  first 
state  in  the  country  to  legislate  manda- 
tory trash  recycling,  is  often  viewed  as  a 
model  for  national  environmental  poli- 
cy. Though  Brubaker  is  reluctant  to 
place  himself  or  Save  the  Bay  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  environmentalist  spec- 
trum -  ultra-activist  Greenpeace  on  one 
side,  "establishment"  Audubon  Society 
on  the  other  -  it's  clear  that  one  reason 
for  his  organization's  continued  effec- 
tiveness is  its  ability  to  don  a  variety  of 
hats.  "We  work  with  business  leaders," 
says  Brubaker,  "and  we  sue  business 
leaders.  We  recognize  it's  going  to  take 
different  attitudes  to  accomplish  the 
same  goal." 


For  a  woman  whose  three  trips  to 
Nicaragua  have  left  her  convinced 
that  most  of  that  country's  prob- 
lems were  caused  by  U.S.  govern- 
ment policy,  Pam  Kane  '86  offers  some 
less-than-revolutionary  thoughts  about 
activism's  role  in  society. 

In  between  organizing  a  conference 
on  the  problems  of  undocumented 
aliens  and  fielding  phone  calls  in  fluent 
Spanish,  Kane  says  that  in  her  opinion, 
the  measure  of  a  good  activist  is  how 
close  she  is  to  "normal,  everyday  peo- 
ple" who  are  not  necessarily  political. 
"Being  progressive  means  you  respect 
what  people  believe,  even  as  you  en- 
courage them  to  consider  an  alternative 
viewpoint,"  she  says. 

As  coordinator  of  legal  education 
outreach  at  the  International  Institute  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Immigration  Reform  Steering 
Committee,  an  active  participant  in 
Providence's  Niquinohomo  Sister  City 
Project,  and  a  part-time  teacher  of  Span- 
ish, Kane  said  she  feels  her  various  in- 
terests come  together  over  the  question 
of  people's  rights.  "I'm  here  to  let  peo- 
ple know  what  services  they're  eligible 
for,  things  which  the  law  provides  as 
well  as  basic  human  rights  that  might 
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not  be  codified  in  Rhode  Island  law," 
she  says. 

In  this  regard,  Kane  says  she  thinks 
her  most  important  role  is  as  a  facilita- 
tor for  the  many  Central  and  South 
Americans  she  comes  in  contact  with  - 
whether  at  work,  at  a  party,  or  just 
dropping  by  her  house  -  in  organizing 
themselves  better. 

Kane  graduated  from  Brown  after 
taking  a  two-year  leave  of  absence,  dur- 
ing which  she  twice  traveled  to  Nica- 
ragua. One  of  several  students  disci- 
plined in  the  spring  of  1985  for  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  citizen's  arrest  of  CIA  re- 
cruiters, Kane  says  her  participation 
arose  out  of  a  deep  concern  for  Central 
America.  Visiting  and  lobbying  for  this 
region  has  been  crucial  in  forming  her 
ideas  about  activism. 

"If  I  had  just  gone  down  to  Nica- 
ragua and  sweated  like  a  pig  building 
the  [health]  clinic,"  Kane  says,  "that 
wouldn't  have  been  enough.  Being 
there  helped  remind  me  about  problems 
here."  In  addition,  Kane  says,  such  pro- 
jects emphasize  how  important  goals 
are  when  one  is  working  for  societal  re- 
form. "It  helps  to  remind  you  that 
you're  not  going  to  change  the  world  in 
twenty-five  years,"  she  says,  "even  if 
that's  really  what  you  want  to  do." 


Pam  Kane  (left)  works  with  Central  and 
South  Americans  in  the  Providence 
area;  Mark  Toney  (below)  heads  a  South 
Providence  community  organization 
that  worked  with  the  city  to  renovate  the 
Taylor  Street  Tot  Lot  (the  park  behind  him). 


Mark  Toney  '82  doesn't  believe 
in  wasting  time.  This  is  a  man 
who  started  a  full-time  job  the 
day  after  graduation.  A  man 
who,  when  he  had  a  meeting  scheduled 
with  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  re- 
fused to  discuss  anything  with  aides 
who  were  politely  stalling  because  the 
governor  was  late.  Who  says,  "I  don't 
do  symbolic  actions  anymore.  If  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  part  in  a  protest,  it's  because 
1  expect  somebody  to  start  changing 
things  the  next  day." 

Toney  is  head  of  Direct  Action  for 
Rights  and  Equality  (DARE),  a  commu- 
nity organizing  group  in  South  Provi- 
dence. In  the  January  issue  of  Mother 
Jones  magazine,  Toney  and  nine  other 
activists  from  across  the  country  were 


recognized  for  their  service.  The  article's 
title  says  a  lot  about  Toney,  a  tireless 
worker  for  causes  he  believes  in:  'Ten 
New  Heroes,  Just  When  You  Need 
Them  Most." 

The  Vallejo,  California,  native  came 
East  in  the  fall  of  1978  to  attend  Brown. 
He  carried  a  full  course  load  -  his  major 
was  political  science  -  worked  two  cam- 
pus jobs,  and  helped  found  The  Rake,  an 
alternative  student  newspaper.  In  1981, 
Toney  was  an  organizer  of  the  "Jabber- 
wocky  Thirteen"  protest  against  guest 
speaker  and  then-CIA  director  William 
Casey. 

Having  decided  to  stay  in  Provi- 
dence after  graduation,  Toney  first  took 
a  job  with  the  Workers  Association  to 
Guarantee  Employment  (WAGE),  which 
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is  no  longer  in  existence.  Toney  says  he 
founded  DARE  in  1986  because  "it  was 
clear  that  with  VVACIE  gone  we  still 
needed  an  organization  that  would 
benefit  low-income  people." 

Since  then,  DARE  has  helped  minor- 
ity and  low-income  families  improve 
neighborhoods,  press  for  city  services, 
and  lobby  for  better  schools.  DARE 
practices  what  Toney  calls  "traditional 
organizing,"  such  as  door-to-door  can- 
\  assing,  and  he  insists  that  each  issue  be 
thoroughly  researched.  On  one  project, 
for  example,  DARE  was  able  to  per- 
suade a  reluctant  city  official  to  clean  up 
an  abandoned  lot  after  they  cii.scoverecl 
the  name  on  the  deed:  City  of  Provi- 
dence. 

The  achievements  of  which  Toney  is 
proudest  characterize  DARE's  goals: 


getting  the  city  to  renovate  the  Taylor 
Street  Tot  Lot,  a  South  Providence  park; 
and  helping  to  coordinate  the  Percent- 
age of  Income  Plan  (PIP),  a  proposal 
that  would  mean  lower  gas  and  electric- 
ity bills  for  families  receiving  federal 
heating  assistance. 

One  reason  he  works  so  hard  for  his 
clients,  Toney  says,  is  that  for  most  of 
them,  DARE  is  the  end  of  the  road.  "If 
we  can't  get  their  gas  and  lights  turned 
back  on,  no  one  can."  By  asking  thi>se 
DARE  helps  to  join  the  organization  - 
including  paying  dues  -  Toney  hopes  to 
foster  an  awareness  about  the  power  of 
working  together  "The  best  thing  about 
DARE,"  he  says,  "is  that  we  show  peo- 
ple that  they  can  be  part  of  changing 
things.  We  help  empower  them,  and 
that's  what  it's  all  about." 


Debbie  Scbimberg's  Community  Land 
Trust  transformed  twelve  city  lots  into 
urban  farms. 


Having  a  farm  in  the  inner  city  is 
hard,"  says  Debbie  Schimberg 
'80,  director  of  the  Southside 
Community  Land  Trust.  Espe- 
cially, she  might  have  added,  if  all  you 
started  out  with  was  an  abandoned  house 
purchased  for  $I,(XX)  and  a  degree  in  com- 
paraHve  literature.  Mountains  have  been 
moved  with  less,  however,  and  since  June 
1980,  when  she  and  two  partners  decided 
to  make  a  go  of  urban  farming,  Schimberg 
has  helped  transform  twelve  city  lots  into 


three-and-a-half  acres  of  community  gar- 
dens worked  by  more  than  1  SO  f)eople 
each  summer 

According  to  Schimberg,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Land  Trust's  various 
components  over  the  years  has  been  as 
haphazard  as  it  has  been  intentional.  Af- 
ter buying  the  twenty-four-room  house 
by  arrangement  with  SWAP  (Stop  Wast- 
ing Abandoned  Properties),  Schimberg 
decided  it  was  important  to  become  in- 
volved with  the  neighborhood,  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  South  Providence.  "We 
wanted  to  do  more  than  represent  the 
first  wave  of  gentrification,"  she  .says. 

At  the  same  time,  hundreds  of 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  were  pouring 
into  Providence,  nearly  all  of  them  com- 
ing from  a  background  of  subsistence 
farming.  The  chance  to  combine  issues 
of  alternative  land  use  with  the  cultural 
traditions  of  these  new  immigrants  was 
the  catalyst  for  the  Land  Trust's  diversi- 
fication. 

These  days  the  Land  Trust  is  a  busy 
place  year-round.  Grants  from  the  city, 
the  state,  and  various  foundations  have 
enabled  Schimberg  to  hire  a  staff,  in- 
cluding education  coordinator  Anneta 
Argyes  '87  and  community  garden  coor- 
dinator Jacob  Olander  '87.  The  organi- 
zation's work  encompasses  many  areas, 
including  the  community  gardens,  an 
education  program  in  Providence  public 
schools,  a  horticultural  training  pro- 
gram at  the  Rhode  Island  Training 
School  for  adolescents  in  Cranston,  and 
a  research  project  on  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  municipal  compost  center. 

The  Land  Trust  also  grows  organic 
produce  that  is  purchased  bv  upscale  lo- 
cal restaurants  such  as  the  Bluepoint 
Oyster  Bar  and  In  Prov.  "I  keep  wonder- 
ing why  I  stay  at  it,"  says  Schimberg, 
contemplating  the  never-ending  work- 
load. "But  it's  easy  to  get  involved  in  a 
few  acres  of  earth." 

Since  earning  a  Harvard  master's 
degree  in  education  in  1987,  Schimberg 
also  has  become  more  involved  with 
land-use  policy.  In  1987  she  began 
working  with  the  State  Land  Use  Com- 
mission, which  helps  towns  develop 
comprehensive  plans  for  future  growth. 

On  the  streets  around  Schimberg's 
City  Farm,  construction  is  booming; 
new  houses  are  everywhere.  In  Schim- 
berg's opinion,  the  quality  of  life  is  de- 
pendent on  having  open  spaces.  "Yet  of 
course  people  need  houses,"  she  says. 
"I'd  like  to  think  we  have  enough  re- 
sources for  both." 
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■^  our  years  ago,  some  eighty  people 
H  1  participated  in  Rhode  Island's  an- 
H       nual  gay  pride  march.  The  event 
.H-     was  "quaint,"  says  Charles  Als- 
dorf  '83,  "but  it  was  too  small  to  be  ef- 
fective." 

In  1988,  more  than  1,000  attended, 
including  a  handful  of  local  politicians 
marching  to  show  their  support.  As  an 
organizer  of  the  event,  Alsdorf  won't 
take  credit  for  the  larger  turnout  -  he 
credits  the  AIDS  epidemic  with  pulling 
together  the  gay  communitv  -  but  there 
is  no  questioning  his  role  as  one  of  the 
state's  leading  gay  activists. 

Although  Alsdorf  attended  LGSA 
(Lesbian  and  Gay  Students'  Associa- 
tion) meetings  regularly  as  an  under- 
graduate, he  found  Brown  -  like  many 
universities  -  to  be  a  difficult  place  to  be 
gay.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
insulated  nature  of  the  campus,  it  was 
also  a  good  place  to  organize.  For  exam- 
ple, Alsdorf  says  it  was  relatively  easy 
to  wear  buttons  decorated  with  pink  tri- 
angles on  Thayer  Street.  (Used  in  Nazi 
Germany  to  designate  homosexuals,  the 
triangles  are  now  a  symbol  of  gay 
rights.)  Wearing  one  to  a  mainstream 


job  downtown  is  something  else,  and 
the  difference  has  given  him  a  perspec- 
tive on  how  far  the  gay  pride  movement 
still  has  to  go. 

After  graduation,  Alsdorf  stayed  in 
Providence  to  nm  a  food  program  for 
senior  citizens.  When  the  program's 
funding  ran  out,  he  went  to  work  for 
the  Rhode  Island  Community  Food 
Bank,  where  he's  been  for  the  past  five 
years.  "Politically,"  Alsdorf  says,  "I  lean 
more  toward  social  change  than  social 
service.  But  I  also  recognize  that  people 
are  hungry  noiv.  And  1  find  the  atmo- 
sphere of  social  services  very  reward- 
ing." 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  gay 
pride  march,  Alsdorf  is  a  contributor  to 
Options,  Rhode  Island's  gay  and  lesbian 
newspaper,  and  an  active  member  in  the 
New  Alliance  Party  (he  was  the  party's 
state  coordinator  for  the  1988  elections). 
One  of  the  things  that  attracts  him  to  the 
New  Alliance  Party,  he  says,  is  its  com- 
mitment to  minority  viewpoints,  includ- 
ing those  of  gays. 

Alsdorf  is  starting  to  think  about 
this  year's  march,  which  has  special  his- 
torical significance.  The  summer  of  1989 


Charles  Alsdorf  works  for  tlie  Rhode 
Island  Community  Food  Bank  and  is 
active  in  gay  rights  movements. 


marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
gay  liberation  movement,  which  sup- 
porters date  from  a  1969  riot  between 
gays  and  police  outside  the  Stonewall,  a 
gay  bar  in  Greenwich  Village.  To  many 
gays,  it's  an  event  as  significant  as  the 
day  Rosa  Parks  refused  to  give  up  her 
seat  on  a  Birmingham  bus.  But  Alsdorf 
worries  that  the  theme  of  this  year's 
Rhode  Island  march,  Stonewall  20,  may 
remain  a  mystery  both  in  and  out  of  gay 
circles. 

"Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  gays  don't 
know  their  own  history,"  he  says. 
"Roots  have  been  lost.  That's  why  one 
of  my  goals  is  organizing  the  gay  com- 
munity. As  we  unite,  people  will  begin 
to  see  how  much  we  have  to  offer  to  so- 
ciety." Q 


Amireic  Welsh-Huggins  '8S  A.M.  is  a  free- 
lance writer  in  Providence. 
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Procession  scenes:  Elizabeth 
Jefferson  Winsor  '24  was  a 
marsbal  for  the  65th  reunion 
class;  members  of  the  class  of 
1965  hold  the  banner  they  carried 
in  the  procession;  Stanley  Mason 
"19  is  applauded  by  seniors  as 
be  passes  between  them. 
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The  Classes 


By  James  Reinbold 
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■  Earle  V.  Johnson  married  Lucille  Schmidt 
on  Oct.  28.  Earle's  wife  of  fifty-five  years  died 
in  February  198b,  and  Lucille  lost  her  hus- 
band of  fortv-se\'en  years  in  1986  as  well. 
"Lucille  and  her  husband  had  been  friends  of 
my  wife  and  mine  for  many  years,  and  both 
of  us  wanted  companionship,  which  we  now 
have,"  Earle  writes.  They  live  in  Naples,  Fla. 
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Jesse  Gold  Ossen  moved  to  a  "beautiful" 
retirement  development.  The  Arbors,  in 
Manchester,  Conn.,  last  November.  She  has 
four  grandchildren.  Her  grandson  is  a  podia- 
trist in  New  Haven,  one  granddaughter  is  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  an- 
other is  a  senior  at  Berkshire  School  in 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  a  third  is  a  junior  at 
Loomis-Chaffee  School  in  Windsor,  Conn. 
"And  1  am  a  great-grandmother  with  a  6- 
month-old  great-grandson,"  she  adds. 
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The  class  officers  met  at  the  Faculty  Club 
on  April  7  to  plan  the  58th  mini-reunion  held 
during  Commencement  Weekend. 

Gene  Gerry  reported  on  the  program  for  a 
widow/widowers  auxiliary.  It  was  decided 
to  seek  a  consensus  of  the  class  in  the  annual 
letter  to  the  membership  this  summer. 

The  acceptance  by  Joseph  Galkin  as  head 
class  agent  and  by  Eleanor  McAndrews  Re- 
tallick  as  associate  class  agent  was  greeted 
enthusiastically  by  the  officers. 

It  was  voted  to  sohcit  class  dues  of  $15  for 
the  three-year  period  in  preparation  for  the 
funding  for  our  60th  reunion  to  be  held  in 
1991 .  The  request  will  be  made  in  the  annual 
letter  to  the  class  this  summer.  -  James  W. 
Hindley 
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York  A.  King,  Jr.  (see  Caroline  King  Hall 

■60). 

John  M.  Sayward,  a  chemist  retired  since 
1980,  writes  that  his  concerns  are  with  the 
environment,  conservation,  and  world  rela- 
tions. He  has  woodlots  managed  for  timber 
production  and  serves  on  the  local  conserva- 
tion commission  and  recycling  committee. 
He  lives  in  Randolph,  Vt. 

W.  Selden  Steiger,  president  of  the  Mer- 
cedes Benz  Club,  South  Florida,  received  the 
Officer  of  the  Year  Award  for  having  enrolled 


more  members  in  the  Mercedes  Benz  Club  of 
America  than  anyone  in  the  club's  history.  He 
and  his  wife,  Clara  Louise,  enjoyed  "the  inau- 
gural program  at  Brown  but  found  the  early 
April  Providence  snow  squalls  and  high 
wind  factor  a  chilling  experience  in  contrast 
to  Miami's  40-degrees-vvarmer  weather" 
They  live  in  Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Mary  Ettling  Summer  enjoyed  a  trip  to 
Russia  with  Brown  alumni  in  September  On 
her  return,  she  stopped  off  in  England  to  visit 
her  son.  Bob,  who  is  an  assistant  treasurer  at 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Her  daughter.  Penny 
Wilkinson,  is  selling  commercial  real  estate  in 
Cincinnati,  and  her  other  daughter,  Linda 
Stahl,  is  doing  volunteer  work  in  Cincinnati 
high  schools.  Mary  lives  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 
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Alfred  E.  Kessler,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
three  colleagues  toured  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  for  six  weeks  in  February  and 
March. 
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Erika  Schnurmann  was  elected  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Park,  N.J.,  public  library  board 
of  trustees  in  January.  Beginning  her  fourth 
year  on  the  board,  she  notes  that  "it  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  things  that  ever  happened 
to  me.  After  forty  years  as  a  professional  li- 
brary administrator,  in  the  employ  of  a  li- 
brary board,  it  is  a  pleasure  during  my  retire- 
ment to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and 
a  pleasure,  also,  to  give  back  in  experience 
and  leadership  to  the  library  what  was  given 
to  me  in  years  past."  Erika  lives  in  Lincoln 
Park, 
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Kay  Phelps  Bancroft  spent  January  and 
February  m  Hawaii.  Her  eighteenth-floor 
condo  o\erlooked  Waikiki  Beach  and  Dia- 
mond Head.  On  the  way  home,  Kay  visited 
her  son,  Ted  '67,  in  San  Francisco.  She  lives  in 
Milford,  N.H, 

James  B.  McGuire  (see  Breffni  McGuire 
Kress  '76). 

Art  Newell,  Newport,  R.L,  also  known  as 
"Captain  Tick  Tock,"  is  looking  for  someone 
to  take  over  his  thriving  antique  clock  repair 
business.  Although  there  is  an  abundance  of 
work,  he  and  Oddv  have  taken  time  out  to 


travel.  In  November,  they  visited  family  in 
England  and  then  went  on  to  Turkey,  where 
Art  discovered  he  remembered  some  of  the 
language  he  had  learned  in  the  summer  of 
1938  when  he  was  there  as  an  archaeological 
assistant. 
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Norman  T.  Woodberry  was  the  1988  recip- 
ient of  the  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  given  by 
the  city  of  Stamford,  Conn.  The  dinner,  which 
was  held  in  April,  was  attended  by  400  peo- 
ple. Active  in  many  organizations.  Norm  re- 
ceived the  Community  Leader  of  the  Year 
Award  in  1984  and  the  Lower  Fairfield  Coun- 
ty Council  of  Churches  and  Synagogues'  50th 
Anniversary  Award  for  interfaith  dialogue 
and  community  service. 
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.-.  Phyllis  Riley  Murray  sent  all  but  one  of 
the  items  in  this  month's  report: 

A  luncheon  meeting  was  held  on  April  27 
at  the  Faculty  Club  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
50th  reunion  in  1990.  Anne  Keenan  McCaff- 
rey chaired  the  meeting,  and  Jean  Bruce 
Cummings,  chair  of  merged  activities, 
brought  news  of  classmates.  Margaret  But- 
terfield  Hyde,  Irma  Leviss  Perlman,  Evelyn 
Jacobs  Reisman,  Priscilla  Phillips  Smith, 
Ruth  Mann  Sumberg,  and  Penelope  Hart- 
land-Thunberg  sent  regrets,  but  are  happy 
plans  are  progressing  for  the  50th  and  hope 
to  be  there  to  celebrate. 

Harold  D.  Buck  retired  as  vice  president 
for  institutional  advancement  for  the  Califor- 
nia College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  in  Oakland. 
His  varied  career  also  included  serving  as  a 
Unitarian  Universalist  minister  in  the  East 
and  the  Midwest,  and  guiding  denomina- 
tional fund-raising  in  the  western  U.S.  and 
Canada.  He  is  enjoying  "active  retirement"  as 
a  volunteer  advisor  to  non-profit  groups  and 
traveling  extensively.  He  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  friends  at  365  Warwick  Ave.,  Oak- 
land, Calif.  94611. 

Jean  Bruce  Cummings  and  her  husband, 
Stanley,  left  on  Jan.  26  for  a  camel  safari  in 
the  Sahara  Desert  in  Algeria.  They  also  went 
on  their  second  Earthwatch  Expedition.  Jean 
writes:  "This  one  was  to  study  lizards  and 
booby-birds  on  the  tiny  guano-covered  rock- 
pile  of  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Cortez  -  San  Pe- 
dro Matir  No  fresh  water,  no  trees,  just  thou- 
sands of  Cordon  cacti  and  birds.  What  a  fas- 
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cinating  experience.  After  a  busy  day  of  caro- 
fullv  threading  our  wav  between  boobv-bird 
nests,  gentlv  coaxing  them  to  their  feet  to  let 
us  count  eggs  and  chicks,  watching  hundreds 
of  them  bullet  into  the  sea  together  after  a 
school  of  fish,  files  of  pelicans  skimming  the 
water  so  closelv  that  their  wing  tips  seemed 
to  touch  it,  barnacle-encrusted  grav  whales 
and  fin  backs  cn.iising  and  spouting  below 
our  cliff,  and  unbelievably  beautiful  sunsets, 
we  would  retire,  tired  enough  to  sleep  in 
spite  of  our  tent  flapping  in  the  wind,  sea  li- 
ons barking,  and  assorted  birds  squawking. 
Later  we  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  again  with 
the  10th  Mountain  Division  alumni,  who  re- 
turn ever)'  few  years  for  recollections.  We 
flew  to  Rome,  bussed  down  to  Sorrento,  and 
then  up  to  Florence  and  Venice,  From  there 
we  went  up  into  the  mountain  towns  in  the 
Appenines,  where  the  10th  Mountain  Divi- 
sion action  took  place.  The  nati\es  well  re- 
membered being  rescued  from  the  hated 
Tedeski  and  regaled  us  with  parades,  feasts, 
dances,  monument  unveiling,  and  speeches 
in  each  town  we  visited.  Both  of  us,  for  the 
tenth  time,  participated  in  the  once-every- 
four-years  Hospital  Follies.  At  our  age,  no 
Charleston  or  jitterbug,  just  an  old  smoothy 
waltz.  Although  Stan,  in  a  do-or-die  frenzy, 
did  manage  to  hoist  me  into  his  arms  and 
tu'ir!  around  twice  before  we  1-2-3-ed  into 
the  wings."  Jean  and  Stan  live  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  where  they  are  both  involved  in  com- 
munity service.  Stan  claims  he  is  still  trying 
to  cut  down  on  his  law  practice. 

Gladys  Chernack  Kapstein  was  recently 
honored  at  the  Rhode  Island  State  House  as 
the  first  woman  agent  for  a  professional  ath- 
lete. The  ceremony  recognized  women  in 
their  role  as  "firsts."  Gladys  lives  in  Provi- 
dence 

Lib  Ibell  Medbury  and  her  husband. 
Sawyer,  traveled  18,000  miles  around  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  in  their  motor  home  two 
years  ago.  This  past  year,  Sawyer  again  went 
with  his  son  and  two  grandchildren  to  tour 
the  interior  of  Alaska.  Lib  stayed  home  to 
take  charge  of  her  bookstore.  "We  are  fairly 
healthy  and  feel  we  have  the  best  of  two 
worlds,  dividing  our  time  between  Maine 
and  Homestead,  Fla.  We  are  hoping  to  attend 
our  50th." 

Phyllis  Riley  Murray,  Bristol,  R.I.,  re- 
ceived a  citation  from  the  Rhode  Island 
House  of  Representatives  in  recognition  of 
her  "innumerable  hours  of  dedicated  service 
to  abused  and  neglected  children  through  the 
Court  Appointed  Special  Advocate  Program 
(CASA)"  at  the  10th  anniversary  ceremonies 
on  Jan.  29.  Phyllis,  who  is  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  council  for  children  and 
families,  was  first  appointed  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term.  Governor  Edward  DiPrete  then 
reappointed  her  for  a  term  expiring  in  De- 
cember 1990. 

Lydia  Briggs  Smith  writes:  "I  am  enjoying 
summer  weather  here  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  but 
frankly  I'm  read)'  for  some  sweater  weather  I 
keep  bus)'  playing  bridge,  traveling,  giving 
book  reviews,  and  having  loads  of  fun  driv- 
ing a  Pi  ntiac  Firebird  instead  of  the  usual 
Florida  C  idillac.  I  had  never  owned  a  cute 


car,  so  Irvin  gave  me  one  for  my  70th  birth- 
day." 
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Ruth  Harris  Wolf,  Celeste  Griffin,  Sophie 
Schaffer  Blistein,  Nancy  Maher  Galligan, 
Irene  Lally  Electra  Fogliano  Gallagher,  and 
Grace  Hundt  Viall  met  tiir  lunch  at  the  Facul- 
ty Club  twice  during  the  academic  year  with 
the  1941  Scholarship  recipient,  Carole  Mah 
■92,  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  -  Grace  Humit  Vuitl 
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Marion  Jagolinzer  Goldsmith  and  her 
husband  returned  from  a  "very  exciting  tour" 
of  the  Soviet  Union  last  August.  Marion  has 
opened  a  new  real  estate  firm,  Jacob  Hill  Re- 
alty, and  writes,  "It  is  an  adventure  to  be  en- 
joying a  new  career  at  this  stage,  and  with 
my  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  broker's 
licenses,  I'm  off  to  a  good  start.  .My  children 
say  1  don't  retire,  1  just  recycle  myself.  Our 
45th  class  reunion  last  May  was  a  joyous  ex- 
perience and  ended  my  five-year  term  as 
class  president  on  a  high  note.  We  look  for- 
ward now  to  the  50th."  Marion  lives  in 
Seekonk,  Mass. 
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Donald  Parker,  Indianapolis,  continues  to 
operate  a  consulting  and  machinery  sales 
business,  but  "at  a  reduced  pace  the  past  year 
or  so.  1  can't  say  that  1  miss  the  long  overseas 
air  travel  all  that  much,  but  it  has  been  fun  to 
see  the  world.  Unfortunately,  I  wasn't  able  to 
attend  the  45th.  For  about  twenty  years,  we 
have  hosted  out-of-town  friends  here  for  the 
Indy  500  race  weekend,  which  occurs  at  the 
time  of  the  reunion." 

Leonard  S.  Rogers  and  his  wife,  Barbara 
Orkin  Rogers,  expected  to  attend  the  reunion. 
Their  daughter,  Jane  Rogers  Black  '69,  is  cel- 
ebrating her  20th  reunion,  "so  it  is  a  big  cele- 
bration for  us."  Leonard  writes  that  he  is 
semi-retired,  working  half-time  in  the  office 
and  half-time  at  home.  "1  find  that  a  good 
way  to  disengage."  Leonard  and  Barbara  live 
in  Belvedere,  Calif. 
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The  Rev.  Donald  G.  Lester  has  returned  to 
the  pastorate  after  thirteen  years  as  an  execu- 
tive for  the  Detroit  Presbytery.  "An  unusual 
farewell  gift  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
guest  conductor  of  the  Harrisburg  Symphony 
at  a  pops  concert.  In  1984,  my  presbytery  en- 
dorsed me  as  a  candidate  for  moderator  of 
the  newly  reunited  Presbyterian  Church.  1 
came  in  second.  1  am  now  rebuilding  a  his- 
toric downtown  church  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1 
may  never  retire.  There  are  too  many  things 
yet  to  do," 

Joseph  J.  Vasta,  North  Wales,  Pa.,  writes 
that  he  is  enjoying  semi-retirement. 


Rena  Benson  Burstein  (see  Joanna 
Burstein  Mitro  '71) 

John  W.  Mayhew  (see  Nancy  J.  Chalat 

•7.3). 
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Shirley  Walling  Mayhew  (see  Nancy  J. 
Chalat  73). 
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Mary  Foxall  Day,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif., 
is  senior  librarian  in  the  children's  literature 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
central  branch,  which  reopened  in  May  three 
years  after  a  de\astating  fire. 

Anne  Boyce  Mackie,  Andover,  Mass., 
writes  that  she  is  looking  forward  to  early  re- 
tirement in  Julv. 

At  the  national  conference  of  the  Church 
and  Synagogue  Library  Association  in  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  in  June  1988,  Ruth  Anderson  Tur- 
ney  received  the  annual  award  tor  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  congregational  libraries. 
With  the  help  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Connecticut,  she  founded  the  Connecticut 
chapter  of  CSLA  and  will  be  the  exhibits 
chair  for  the  1989  national  conference  to  be 
held  at  Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
July.  Ruth  is  a  support  group  leader  for  the 
National  Alopecia  Areata  Foundation  in  Fair- 
field County,  Conn.  She  lives  in  Bethel,  Conn 
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Joseph  W.  Adams,  Niceville,  Fla.,  had 
open  heart  surgery  (six  bypasses)  on  Oct.  10. 
"It  was  a  piece  of  cake,"  he  writes.  "I  played 
golf  in  a  month.  1  feel  like  a  kid  again.  The 
only  problem  was  that  the  surgeon  was  from 
Dartmouth,  I'm  still  working;  still  going  to 
graduate  school," 

LeRoy  F.  Anderson  sa\s  that  the  welcome 
mat  is  out  for  all  Brunonians  at  .Anderson 
Acres,  lodging  and  breakfast,  Cummaquid, 
Maine.  He  and  his  wife,  Claire,  will  continue 
to  maintain  an  apartment  in  Gardner,  Mass., 
until  Roy  retires  from  Safety  Fund  Bank  in 
1993. 

Larry  Levenson  retired  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Northern  Colorado  in  Greeley  with 
emeritus  status  and  moved  to  Minnesota  to 
be  close  to  his  children  and  grandchildren. 
He  writes  that  he  may  do  some  part-time 
teaching  or  consulting  after  he  adjusts  to  his 
new  environment. 

Hardy  Payor  (see  Robert  D.  Hewins  '51). 
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Robert  D.  Hewins  took  early  retirement  in 
December  ^87  from  J, P.  Morgan's  Bermuda 
subsidiary.  After  a  one-\ear  consulting  as- 
signment for  a  Bermuda  bank  in  Luxem- 
bourg, he  is  now  settled  in  Clearwater,  Fla., 
near  Sigma  Chi  fraternity  brothers  Hardy 
Payor  '50  and  William  Perez. 

Gabriel  Kojoian,  professor  of  physics  and 
astronomy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
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Eau  Claire,  has  received  a  grant  from  Cray 
Researcli  to  help  support  research  into  non- 
linear optical  phenomena.  He  will  spend  his 
1989-90  sabbatical  as  a  visiting  scholar  in  Tuc- 
son at  the  University  of  Arizona's  optical  sci- 
ences center,  where  some  forty-five  scientists 
are  involved  in  optical  science  research.  An 
internationallv  known  scientist,  he  joined 
UW-Eau  Claire  in  1976. 

Mordecai  Rosenfeld's  book,  Tlie  Lament  of 
the  Sitigle  Practitioner.  Effayg  on  tlw  Law,  with 
a  forward  by  Louis  Auchincloss,  published 
by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press,  has  been 
favorably  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  several 
newspapers  and  journals,  including  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement  (London),  the  Bend 
(Oregon)  Bulletin,  the  ABA  Journal,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Dehnoare  State  Bar  Association,  the 
Wilmington  Neios  Journal,  Trial,  and  Nt'U'  York 
Neicsday.  An  attorney  in  New  York  City, 
Mordecai  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Law 
Dav  Luncheon  sponsored  bv  the  Delaware 
State  Bar  Association  on  April  28.  His  topic 
was  "Access  to  Justice." 
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After  a  second  tour  as  executive  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  E.xport-lmport 
Bank,  Dwight  Ambach  has  retired  from  the 
Foreign  Service.  He  is  working  part-time  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Department  of  State,  enjoy- 
ing more  time  for  local  politics  and  planning 
a  retirement  home  in  Tidewater,  Va.,  with  his 
wife,  Betsy. 
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ii  Lincoln  Ekstrom,  Prmceton,  N.J.,  is  senior 
staff  scientist  with  Aguilar  Associates,  an  en- 
vironmental services  and  consulting  compa- 
ny in  Morgan\ille,  N.J. 

Dr.  Walfred  S.  Saari  (see  Claudia  S.  Saari 
'84). 
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Barbara  Patton  Sciarra,  Wmnetka,  111., 
writes  that  her  husband,  John,  is  chairman  of 
the  department  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
at  Northwestern  University.  Daughter  Vanes- 
sa (Yale  '84,  '88  J.D.)  is  a  law  clerk  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  son  John  (Columbia  '86)  is  a 
second-year  medical  student  at  Northwest- 
ern; and  Leonard  (Colbv  '88)  is  a  first-vear  ar- 
chitecture student  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Design  at  Harvard. 

Carol  Kilbourne  Wagner  received  a  ser- 
vice award  from  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Higher  Education  in  celebration  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  equal-opporfunity-fund 
program.  "There  were  only  five  given  to  fac- 
ulty in  the  state  and  none  other  from  the 
Rutgers,  New  Brunswick  campus.  1  was 
thrilled."  Carol,  who  teaches  chemistry  at 
Rutgers,  lives  in  New  Brunswick. 

Roger  Wilks,  formerly  vice  president  of 
marketing  at  La  Touraine  Coffee  Company, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  manager  of  the  Food- 
service Division  of  Bertolli  USA,  the  nation's 
largest  marketer  of  Italian  olive  oil.  The  divi- 
sion serves  the  restaurant  industry.  Roger  has 


also  held  management  positions  at  Standard 
Brands/Nabisco  and  Wechsler  Coffee  Corpo- 
ration, among  others.  He  works  at  BertoUi's 
U.S.  headquarters  in  Secaucus,  N.J. 
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Gordon  E.  Perry,  Westport,  Conn.,  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  chairman  of  insurance 
operations  for  MONY  Financial  Services  in 
New  York  Citv  He  was  formerly  executive 
vice  president  in  charge  of  MONY's  group 
and  pension  operations  in  Purchase,  N.Y.  He 
will  continue  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Michael  J.  Drabb,  Chatham,  N.J.,  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  vice  president  of  the 
investment  management  sector  of  MONY  Fi- 
nancial Services.  He  had  been  president  of 
MONY  capital  management. 


with  Pan  American.  Dick  splits  his  time  be- 
tween Naples,  Fla.,  and  Wilmington,  Vt., 
where  he  builds  luxury  homes,  and  Bill  is 
senior  vice  president  at  Frank  B.  Hall,  Inc., 
New  York."  John,  who  sent  this  note,  is  a 
lawyer  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robert  L.  Sterling,  Jr  ,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president,  investment  management,  for 
the  United  States  Private  Banking  Group 
(USPB)  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A, 
He  previously  held  positions  with  Shearson 
Lehman  Hutton,  Donaldson  LutT<in  &  Jen- 
rette,  and  Merrill  Lynch/White  Weld.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in  New 
York  City  and  serves  on  the  advisory  board 
of  the  hospital's  Nicholas  Institute  of  Sports 
Medicine,  and  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Oxford, 
England.  He  lives  with  his  family  in  Green- 
wich, Conn. 
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Barry  Blank,  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  William  D. 
Pringle,  Richard  Sackett,  and  John  J.  Hines 

had  a  niini-DKE  convention  in  Washington, 
DC,  to  celebrate  "the  inauguration  of  two 
members  of  the  same  fraternity  who  were  re- 
cently elected  to  high  national  office.  Barry  is 
the  vice  chairman  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Metropolitan  Bank  in  Washington.  Caleb, 
who  resides  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  a  captain 


Sandra  Sundquist  Durfee  is  chairman  of 
the  English  department  at  St.  Paul's  School 
for  Girls  in  Baltimore. 

The  13th  World  Maccabiah  Games  will  be 
held  this  summer  in  Israel.  For  the  first  time, 
Jewish  athletes  from  the  Soviet  Union  will 
compete.  The  games  are  a  cultural,  as  well  as 
athletic,  experience  for  Jews  from  around  the 
world.  Among  the  500  members  of  the  U.S. 
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delegation  are  Tom  Epstein,  of  Cranston, 
R  I  ,  rifle  and  pislol  sfiooting  coach;  Nancy 
Fuld  Neff  76,  of  New  York  City,  masters  ten- 
nis; and  Darren  Rosenberg  '92,  of  Long 
Beach,  Cahf  ,  vachting, 

Claire  Hokenson  Finnegan  (see  Kim 
Finnegan  Drexler  s2) 

Donald  L.  Saunders  received  an  honorary 
doctor  ot  lau>.  degree  from  I'ine  Manor  Col- 
lege (Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.)  during  the 
Founder's  Day  Convocation  in  April.  He  is 
president  and  chief  executi\'e  officer  of 
Saunders  and  Associates,  an  investment 
real  estate  development  and  management 
company,  specializing  in  managing  and 
leasing  commercial  and  residential  property 
throughout  the  Northeast.  A  trustee  emeritus 
of  Brown,  Don  lives  in  Boston  with  his  wife, 
Liv  Ullmann,  who  also  received  an  honorary 
degree.  His  daughter  is  a  1978  graduate  of 
Pine  Manor 
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E.  Robert  Finnegan  (sec  Kim  Finnegan 
Drexler  'S2i 

Arlene  Gibson  Snyder,  Christiansburg, 
Va.,  is  assistant  grower/supervisor  at  River- 
bend  Nursery,  Riner,  Va. 
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Ronald  J.  DiPanni  is  assistant  director  of 
the  Bel  Canto  Opera  Company,  which  made 
its  debut  on  May  27  with  a  performance  of 
Puccini's  one-act  opera,  Suor  Angelica.  Pro- 
ceeds benefited  the  Annamaria  Saritelli-Di- 
Panni  Bel  Canto  Scholarship  Fund.  Ronald 
lives  in  Cranston,  R.l. 

Caroline  King  Hall  ('73  Ph  D.),  New  Or- 
leans, has  been  awarded  a  Fulbright  Senior 
Professorship  to  teach  modern  American  lit- 
erature and  women's  studies  at  The  Free  Uni- 
versity of  West  Berlin,  Germany.  Her  hus- 
band, John  Reynolds  Hall,  is  taking  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  New  Orleans  Symphony 
and  plans  to  perform  in  Europe.  Caroline's 
father  is  York  A.  King,  Jr.  '34. 

Mary  Frances  McGrann  Myers  hosted  a 
reunion  of  Andrews  hallmales  Kate  Guthrie 
Bergen,  Dottie  Vischi  Kelly,  Peggy  Loring 
Hinds,  Rosemary  Smith  Kostmayer,  Claire 
Callaghan  Zimmer,  and,  partu  ipating  by 
telephone,  Mimi  Sherman  Stearns,  at  Stone 
Harbor,  N.J.,  on  March  31  and  April  1. 
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Robert  D.  Chapin  has  been  selected  for  in- 
clusion in  Tlw  Bcil  Lawyers  in  America,  a  book 
compiled  by  Steven  Naifeh  and  Gregory 
White  Smith  of  Harvard  Law  School  and 
published  by  Woodward/White,  Inc.,  of  New 
York.  A  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Chapin  & 
Armstrong,  Robert  is  one  of  three  Palm  Beach 
County  attorneys  to  be  included  in  the  book's 
section  on  trusts  and  estates.  Certified  by  the 
Florida  Bar  in  estate  planning  and  adminis- 
tration, he  has  practiced  in  Delray  Beach 
since  1970. 

Donald  E.  English,  formerly  supervisor  of 
the  ma.Mge.Tient  information  section  for 


Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corporation, 
has  been  transferred  to  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
and  promoted  to  manager,  consolidation 
processing  and  systems  control.  He  joined 
Columbia  Gas  in  1962  as  a  budget  analyst  for 
Ohio  Fuel  Gas  Company  in  Columbus.  He 
had  been  head  of  the  management  informa- 
tion section  for  the  service  corporation  since 
1970. 

John  F.  Huntsman  n.  Rot  kport.  Mass , 
writes  that  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  A.  Hunts- 
man, is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1992.  John 
sat  for  the  Massachusetts  Bar  exam  in  Febru- 
ary. He  plans  to  open  an  office  for  general 
practice  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 
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9  Ronald  DiPippo  ('64  Sc.M.,  '66  Ph.D.), 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  in 
North  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  received  an  AT&T 
Foundation  award  for  the  New  England  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education.  He  has  taught  at  SMU  since  1967 
and  is  chairman  of  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing department  and  faculty  advisor  to  the 
university's  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Women 
Engineers.  An  international  consultant  on 
geothermal  energy,  he  is  involved  in  energy 
projects  in  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
award,  for  excellence  in  engineering  educa- 
tion, includes  an  honorarium,  which  Ronald 
will  use  to  establish  a  scholarship,  through 
the  SMU  Foundation,  for  a  junior  mechanical 
engineering  student  studying  thermodynam- 
ics. 

Samuel  G.  Friedman  has  been  named 
1989  chapter  president  of  the  Atlanta  chapter 
of  the  International  Association  of  Corporate 
Real  Estate  Executives  (NACORE).  A  special- 
ist in  office  leasing,  he  is  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  AFCO  Realty  Associates  and  a  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Atlanta  Housing  Au- 
thority. He  received  his  M.B.A.  in  1969  from 
Georgia  State  University,  where  he  has 
served  as  adjunct  professor  of  real  estate  and 
urban  affairs. 
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William  R.  Caroselli,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  International  Academy 
of  Trial  Lawyers  and  has  been  listed  in  the 
1989  edition  of  Tlw  Best  Laun/en  in  America  in 
the  area  of  personal  injury  litigation. 

Lewis  M.  Feldstein,  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Charitable  Fund,  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree 
during  the  24th  commencement  ceremonies 
at  Franklin  Pierce  College  in  Rindge,  N.H. 
The  twenty-five-year-old  statewide  commu- 
nity foundation  has  assets  of  over  $36  million 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  country's  fastest 
growing  community  foundations.  Lewis, 
who  lives  in  Hancock,  N.l  L,  is  a  trustee  of 
The  Edward  Hazen  Foundation  in  New  York 
City,  a  director  of  the  Monadnock  United 
Way,  a  trustee  of  the  Trust  for  New  Hamp- 
shire Lands,  and  one  of  two  public  members 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges'  Commission  on  Institutions  of 


Higher  Education.  From  1965  to  1966  he  was 
director  of  The  Institute  at  Tougaloo  College, 
involved  in  programs  that  engaged  students 
in  community-based  Mississippi  projects 
such  as  voter  registration,  union  organizing, 
development  of  Head  Start  centers,  and  em- 
ployment. 

Michael  E.  Starzak,  professor  at  SUNY- 
Binghamton,  is  the  author  of  several  chem- 
istry and  physics  textbooks,  including  Math- 
ematical Methods  m  Chemiftry  and  Physics  and 
The  Physical  Cliemistry  of  Membranes,  which 
are  used  at  a  number  of  universities. 
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-    A.  Thomas  Levin  is  counsel  to  the  law 
firm  of  Meyer,  Suozzi,  English  &  Klein,  PC, 
in  Mineola,  N.Y.  His  daughter  Amy  is  class  of 
1990,  and  Karen  has  been  accepted  to  the 
Brown  Summer  Academy. 

Carl  Snyder  (see  Mary  Ellen  Walker  Sny- 
der '67). 
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Cynthia  Burdick- Brill  Patterson,  Provi- 
dence, is  director  ot  development  of  the 
Audubon  Society  of  Rhode  Island.  She  also 
serves  as  a  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  at  Women  &  Infants  Hospital  in 
Providence. 
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Robert  T.  Souers  has  been  named  vice 
president,  corporate  information,  for  Marriott 
Corporation.  He  is  responsible  for  the  com- 
pany's national  and  financial  media  relations 
programs,  crisis  communications,  and  the 
public  relations  programs  of  several  divi- 
sions. He  also  directs  Marriott's  corporate 
identity  program  and  annual  report  photog- 
raphy. He  joined  Marriott  in  1981  as  director 
of  corporate  relations.  Previously,  he  spent 
five  years  at  Sperry  Corporation,  where  he 
was  manager  of  corporate  news  ser\'ices.  He 
lives  with  his  wife  and  two  children  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Robert  S.  Welch  has  been  named  associate 
dean  of  Goucher  College  in  Baltimore.  He 
previously  served  as  dean  of  administration 
for  the  Homewood  campus  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Before  coming  to  Balti- 
more in  198.S,  he  was  assistant  vice  chancellor 
for  student  affairs  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  Amherst.  As  associate  dean,  he 
is  responsible  for  academic  advising,  faculty 
development  concerns,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  academic  program. 
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U  Ted  Bancroft  (see  Kay  Phelps  Bancroft 

'38). 

Mary  Ellen  Walker  Snyder  and  Carl  Sny- 
der h4  announce  the  birth  ol  a  daughter, 
Sonya,  on  Feb.  6.  They  have  two  sons: 
Matthew,  19,  and  Solomon,  17.  Carl  has  been 
a  full-time  blues  musician  since  1977,  and 
Mary  Ellen  works  at  AT&T's  data  systems 
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group.  Thev  live  at  3N036  Chatham  Ave., 
Addison,  111.  60101. 


Thomas  R.  Park  has  been  appointed 

branch  manager  of  Dean  Witter  Reynolds, 

Inc.,  in\estment  offices  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Gwyneth  Walker's  composition  for  brass 
quintet,  "Raise  the  Roof,"  was  chosen  by  Ver- 
mont Governor  Madeleine  Kunin  for  her  Jan. 
3  inauguration.  The  piece  was  commissioned 
by  the  Chandler  Cultural  Foundation  and 
was  given  its  world  premiere  as  part  of  a 
Christmas  program  in  Randolph,  Vt.,  in  1987. 
Gwyneth  recently  completed  a  commission 
offered  by  the  Vermont  Agriculture  and  Arts 
Association  for  a  composition  honoring  the 
Vermont  family  farm.  The  work  sets  to  music 
lyrics  by  a  farmhand  from  East  Montpelier 
and  was  performed  by  the  Vermont  Sympho- 
ny. The  entire  body  of  her  work  was  accepted 
for  publication  by  E.C.  Shirmer  Music  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  of  Boston.  More  than  100  com- 
posers applied  to  be  included  in  the  small 
roster  of  contemporary  American  composers 
published  by  Shirmer  and  she  was  the  only 
one  chosen.  Gwyneth  Ii\es  in  Braintree,  Vt. 
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Jane  Rogers  Black  (see  Leonard  S.  Rogers 

'44), 

Terry  Katzman-Rosenblum,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  working  part-time  as  vice  president 
for  educational  programs  at  Dade  Wallace 
Health  Care  Systems,  Inc.,  and  spending 
more  time  enjoying  her  daughter,  Jodie,  4. 

Timothy  Ord  is  senior  vice  president  of 
Provident  Investment  Counsel,  an  invest- 
ment management  firm  based  in  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

After  ten  years  in  Ottawa  doing  public 
relations  for  the  Canadian  government,  Jill 
Stainforth  moved  to  New  York  in  1984  to 
work  at  the  United  Nations.  She  married 
David,  a  management  consultant,  in  198b, 
and  they  moved  to  Milan,  Italy,  where  Jill 
published  A  Survival  Guide  to  Milan  and  is 
president  of  the  Professional  Women's  Asso- 
ciation. "The  pasta  is  sensational,  but,  oh,  the 
chaos!" 

Janet  Bronson  Swift,  Ridgefield,  Conn  , 
sang  in  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic's  35th  an- 
niversary concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  March 
12  as  a  member  of  the  World  Stage  Chorus. 
"Quite  a  thrill!" 

After  graduating  from  law  school  in  1986, 
Eleanor  Warnock  clerked  for  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court.  She  is  now  a  legal  editor  for 
West  Publishing  Company,  a  large  publisher 
of  legal  books,  and  lives  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Martha  Cutler  writes  that  she  has  finally 
gotten  the  job  she  has  wanted  for  some  time: 
a  half-time  position  as  reference  librarian  at 
Appalachian  State  University  in  Boone,  N.C. 
"I'm  hoping  this  will  allow  me  to  be  a  profes- 
sional, a  parent  (my  husband,  Douglas,  and  I 
have  two  children:  Henry,  6,  and  Lucy,  3), 


and  a  private  individual  with  time  for  my 
vegetable  garden,  reading,  swimming,  sail- 
boarding,  dancing,  and  sleeping."  Martha 
and  her  family  live  in  Todd,  N.C. 

Eric  Johnson,  a  professor  of  history  at 
Central  Michigan  University  since  1976,  re- 
ceived a  Fulbright  Senior  Scholar  award.  He 
has  been  invited  to  spend  the  1989-90  aca- 
demic year  as  a  visiting  scholar  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cologne,  where  he  will  research  Ger- 
man criminal  justice  during  the  Weimar  Re- 
public and  Nazi  regime.  A  leading  scholar  in 
German  criminal  justice,  he  was  an  exchange 
scholar  at  the  University  of  Strathclyde  in 
Scotland  in  the  spring. 

Dr  Elizabeth  Liao  is  working  as  a  child 
psychiatrist  m  an  adolescent  inpatient  unit  in 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Kaufman  Lomenzo,  Los  Angeles, 
was  recently  promoted  to  director  of  opera- 
tions and  financial  planning  at  A&M  Records 
in  Hollywood.  Her  daughter,  Meg,  is  a  fresh- 
man at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  and  her  son,  Peter,  is  a  high  school 
junior  considering  Brown. 
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Dr.  Alan  Birnbaum  continues  in  his  pri- 
vate practice  of  neurology  with  an  emphasis 
on  forensic  evaluation  in  a  new  office  in  Fres- 
no, Calif.  He  and  his  wife,  Julie  (Michigan 
'76),  have  three  children:  Nathan,  5,  Carly,  3, 
and  Lauren,  1.  Alan  writes  that  they  are  in- 
volved in  the  fund-raising  drive  to  build  a 
new  Temple  Beth  Israel  in  Fresno. 

Mark  Danner,  Anheuser-Busch  regional 
sales  vice  president  responsible  for  the  North 
Central  states,  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  national  accounts.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  at  the  corporate  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis.  Mark  began  his  career  with  the  com- 
pany in  1976  in  the  corporate  planning  office. 

Linda  Hankins  Dukes  and  her  husband, 
Frank,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Lenore  Hankins  Dukes,  in  June  1988.  Frank's 
12-year-old  son,  Jesse,  also  lives  with  them. 
Linda  teaches  adult  basic  education  for  the 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  schools  and  is  active  in 
literacy  work.  Frank  cares  for  Lenore  while 
Linda  works  and  pursues  a  doctorate  in  con- 
flict analysis  and  resolution  at  George  Mason 
University.  Thev  live  in  Charlottesville. 

Joanna  Burstein  Mitro  and  Gary  Mitro 
announce  the  birth  of  twins,  Graham  Benson 
and  Susanna  Decker,  on  Feb.  14.  Joanna  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  Gary  is  a  CPA  with 
the  firm  of  Ernst  &  Rabe.  The  twins'  maternal 
grandmother  is  Rena  Benson  Burstein  '47. 
The  Mitros  live  in  Cincinnati. 
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Thomas  C.  Junker,  Arlington,  Va.,  has 
joined  the  litigation  section  of  the  law  firm  of 
Hazel,  Thomas,  Fiske,  Beckhorn  &  Hanes, 
PC,  in  the  Alexandria,  Va.,  office.  He  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  in  1975  from  Cornell 
Law  School. 

Rhea  Hurwitz,  a  volunteer  at  the  Judeo- 
Christian  Health  Clinic  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  had 


lunch  with  President  Bush  in  April  when  she 
went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  accept  one  of 
the  eighteen  1989  President's  Volunteer  Ac- 
tion Awards  on  behalf  of  the  clinic,  which 
provides  free  medical  help  for  indigent  peo- 
ple who  do  not  qualify  for  public  assistance. 
More  than  2,000  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions across  the  country  were  nominated  for 
the  award.  President  Bush  handpicked  the 
winners  from  thirty  finalists.  Rhea,  a  pedi- 
atric nurse  at  the  University  of  South  Flori- 
da's outpatient  clinic,  has  been  volunteering 
at  the  clinic  for  six  years.  She  was  chosen  to 
accept  the  award  because  she  has  put  in  the 
most  hours  of  any  of  the  clinic's  378  volun- 
teers. 
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Nancy  J.  Chalat  and  Tom  Noaker  were 
married  last  August  at  the  Snowed  Inn  in 
Park  City,  Utah.  "There  was  no  question 
when  it  came  to  selecting  my  main  woman," 
Nancy  writes.  "Matched  as  roommates  by  the 
Pembroke  computer  in  1969,  Deborah  May- 
hew  and  I  have  been  close  friends  ever  since. 
Together  we  survived  the  last  panty-raid  of 
the  1960s,  coed  dorms,  and  post- graduation 
career  crises  and  successes.  It  was  wonderful 
to  have  Deborah  by  my  side  at  another 
milestone  Shirley  Walling  Mayhew  '48  and 
John  W.  Mayhew  '47  celebrated  with  us. 
After  all  the  hospitality  they  showed  me 
during  college,  it  was  wonderful  to  welcome 
them  to  Utah."  Nancy  and  Tom  live  in 
Oakley  Utah. 

William  E.  Cooper  ('73  A.M.),  formerly  as- 
sociate dean  for  research  and  development 
and  a  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  has  been  named  dean  of  Tulane 
University's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In 
addition  to  his  administrative  duties,  he  will 
continue  to  teach.  His  research  combines  lin- 
guistics, cognitive  psychology,  neuropsychol- 
ogy, and  physical  acoustics,  and  focuses  on 
speech  perception  and  production  by  persons 
who  suffer  from  aphasia.  The  author,  co-au- 
thor, and  editor  of  six  books,  he  has  written 
more  than  100  articles  on  psycholinguistics 
and  related  subjects. 

Felipe  M.  Floresca,  New  York  City,  is  vice 
president  of  the  Remic  Corporation,  a  public 
benefits  corporation  dealing  with  mortgage 
insurance.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  National 
Hispanic  Business  Group  Political  Action 
Committee  and  trustee  of  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Hispanic  Art.  Felipe  is  en- 
gaged to  Providence  Rodriguez,  an  adminis- 
trator at  HBO,  and  plans  to  be  married  in 
June. 

Mark  G.  Hanson  has  been  working  as  an 
assistant  county  attorney  for  Monroe  County, 
Fla.,  since  last  July.  He  lives  in  Key  West. 
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H  Michael  J.  Busko  is  regional  claim  man- 
ager for  HCM  Claim  Management,  Park 
Ridge,  N.J.  He  lives  in  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  with 
his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  two  sons:  Nikolai,  7, 
and  Alexei,  4. 

Carry  Cooper-Eneroth,  Goteborg,  Swe- 
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don,  wrilo>.  that  she  is  still  "working  in  the 
field  of  addiction,  mostly  with  early  detection 
and  women.  Occasionally,  1  do  private  crisis 
counseling  for  English-speaking  refugees.  I 
have  just  ended  a  three-year  term  as  district 
chairman  of  Amnesty  International.  My  hus- 
band is  now  greatly  recovered  after  a  severe 
neurological  illness  five  years  ago,  which  left 
him  partiallv  paralyzed.  That  illness  changed 
our  li\es.  We  welcome  any  visiting  alumni 
Our  number  is  in  the  book." 

John  E.  Jzyk  and  Linda  Zonfrillo  Jzyk  an 
nouiice  the  birth  of  I'eter  Joseph  on  June  24, 
|4S><.  1  le  joins  Nicholas,  h,  and  Alexander,  3. 
John  and  Linda  have  moved  from  the  East 
Side  of  Providence  to  4  Red  Chimney  Dr., 
Lincoln,  K.l.  02865.  (41)1)  72.=i-U)U7.  They 
would  love  to  hear  from  friends. 


tome  Corporation,  the  U.S.  affiliate  of  Paris- 
based  TOTAL  Compagnie  Frani;aise  des 
Petroles.  Matthew  has  more  than  thirteen 
years  experience  in  oil  and  gas  exploration. 
He  lives  in  Boulder. 
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Bill  Birnbaum  and  Evelyn  Christoph- 

Birnbaum  live  in  Exeter,  N.H.,  where  they 
serve  as  dormitory  advisors  at  Phillips-Exeter 
Academy.  Evelyn  is  a  tenured  member  of  the 
Irench  department.  Their  daughter,  Laurence 
Aimee,  is  1,  and  Bill  and  Evelyn  were  expect- 
ing in  May.  Bill  is  in  marketing  for  Nynex. 

Dr  Jeffrey  P.  Gilbard  headed  a  team  of  re- 
searchers in  the  cornea  research  unit  of  the 
Eye  Research  Institute  in  Boston  that  devel- 
oped a  new  artificial  tear  solution  for  use  in 
the  treatment  of  dry  eye  disease,  a  condition 
that  affects  about  10  million  Americans.  He 
began  studying  dry  eye  disorders  in  1976  and 
was  the  first  scientist  to  link  eye  surface  dam- 
age to  elevated  tear  film  osmolarity.  He  de- 
\eloped  the  first  solutions  to  lower  tear  os- 
molarity in  the  late  1970s  but  remained  dis- 
satisfied with  their  therapeutic  effect.  The 
new  artificial  tear  solution  lowers  abnormally 
elevated  tear  osmolarity  without  the  toxicity 
that  is  present  in  all  current  tear  solutions. 

James  G.  Kress  (see  Breffni  McGuire 
Kress  '76). 

Hilary  Walker  Miller  and  her  husband, 
George  J.  Miller  78  A.M.,  81  Ph.D.,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Caroline 
Ashworth  Miller,  last  June.  "After  eleven 
years  of  marriage  and  watching  all  our 
friends  succumb  one  by  one  to  parenthood, 
we  decided  that  if  you  can't  beat  them,  join 
them.  Now  we're  wondering  why  we  waited 
so  long,"  1  lilary  writes.  "We're  still  living  in 
Lexington,  Ky.  I'm  working  four  days  a  week 
as  manager  of  technical  communications  at 
Jerrico,  Inc.  I'm  also  chairing  a  task  force  to 
establish  an  on-site  day-care  center  at  our 
headquarters.  George  is  a  senior  associate 
with  the  law  firm  of  Wyatt,  Tarrant  and 
Combs.  Next  year,  he  will  also  be  an  adjunct 
professor  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
teaching  courses  in  the  philosophy  of  law. 
Life  is  hectic,  but  enjoyable." 

Matthew  R.  Silverman  has  been  appoint- 
ed staff  geologist  at  Custavson  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  Boulder,  Colo.-based  international  con- 
sulting firm.  His  responsibilities  include  geo- 
logic and  hydrocarbon-resource  appraisals, 
primarily  in  international  petroleum  prov- 
inces He  joiiied  the  firm  from  his  recent 
position  .)s  senior  geologist  at  TOTAL  Mina- 
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Breffni  McGuire  Kress  and  James  G. 
Kress  '75  had  a  son,  Eamonn  James  Kress,  on 
luly  10,  1988,  just  one  day  before  Breffni's  fa- 
ther's (James  B.  McGuire  .18)  birthday.  Ea- 
monn joins  his  sister,  .Xilish  McCiuire  Kress, 
who  was  3  on  March  25.  Breffni  is  a  director 
at  Chase  Access  Services  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
and  Jim  is  at  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman 
Communications  in  Cambridge.  They  live  in 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Lauren  Lapin  was  married  to  Leonard 
Solomon  on  Nov.  27  in  Sudbury,  Mass.  Len  is 
a  musician  and  variety  entertainer,  and  Lau- 
ren is  a  graphic  designer.  Friends  may  write 
them  at  448  Old  Bedford  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 
01742. 

Nancy  Fuld  Neff  (see  Tom  Epstein  '57). 

Joel  D.  Scheraga  ('74  A.M.,  '81  Ph.D.)  was 
recently  "detailed"  from  his  permanent  posi- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  National 
Acid  Precipitation  Assessment  Program  (NA- 
PAP)  in  the  executive  office  of  the  president. 
He  is  assisting  with  the  preparation  of  NA- 
PAP's  1990  Report  to  Congress  on  acid  pre- 
cipitation. Joel  lives  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

James  Stiglei  was  one  of  three  faculty 
members  at  the  University  of  Chicago  named 
a  Guggenheim  Fellow  this  year.  An  associate 
professor  of  psychology,  he  will  receive  sup- 
port from  the  foundation  to  study  mathemat- 
ics learning  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  U.S.  He 
has  written  numerous  articles  on  mathemat- 
ics learning  in  East  Asia  and  is  co-editor  of 
Cultural  Psyc/io/oxi/.'  Essays  on  Comparative 
Human  Development .  Formerly  a  lecturer  in 
child  development  at  the  National  Taiwan 
University  Medical  College,  he  joined  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1983. 

Leslie  Perham  Strauss  and  Jonathan 
Strauss  announce  the  birth  of  Rebecca  Lynn 
on  March  6.  She  joins  Benjamin  Jay,  who  was 
3  on  March  14,  They  live  in  Chicago. 

John  F.  Wartman,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Anne, 
announce  the  birth  of  Katie  Elizabeth  on 
March  6.  She  joins  John  Patrick,  18  months, 
and  Courtney,  3,  "on  the  homestead  in  Blue 
Bell,  Pa." 
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Karen  S.  Mislerand  Barry  Feigenbaum 
announce  the  birth  of  Jeremy  Michael  on 
March  20.  "Parenting  is  a  twenty-four-hour 
job  with  no  vacations,  but  we're  wild  about 
Jeremy  and  wouldn't  trade  our  new  family 
status  for  anything  in  the  world."  They  live 
in  Br(H)klvn,'N.Y. 

Ava  Seave  and  her  husband,  Bruce  Green- 
wald,  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Diana  Seave  Greenwald,  on  March  14,  Their 
address  is  229  West  97th  St.,  #7E,  New  York, 
N.Y  10025. 

Susan  Greenhaus  Silverman  has  been 


promoted  to  senior  associate  actuary  in  the 
group  benefit  services  department  of  John 
I  lancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
She  lives  in  Needham,  Mass. 

John  W.  Silbersack  and  Ellenora  Silber- 
sack  announce  the  birth  of  Nichols  Clay  Sil- 
bersack last  June.  John  is  an  executive  editor 
of  New  American  Library/ Penguin.  They 
live  in  Port  Washington,  .\'.Y. 
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Abby  Cohen  is  living  in  Berkeley  and 
working  in  San  Francisco,  where  she  has 
been  since  leaving  Brown.  For  the  past  six 
years  she  has  been  the  managing  attorney  of 
the  Child  Care  Law  Center,  a  legal  services 
organization  that  has  been  working  to  sup- 
port a  child-care  system  in  this  country. 
"I  laving  visited  Sweden  last  year  through  a 
grant  from  the  Swedish  government,  I  can 
only  say  that  my  work  is  cut  out  for  me 
here,"  she  writes.  "We  are  eons  behind  in  de- 
voting adequate  resources  to  ensure  quality 
care  for  most  of  America's  kids.  1  will  be  mar- 
rying Jeff  Sandler,  a  psychiatrist  and  wonder- 
ful person,  probably  in  September  in  the  Bay 
Area.  Hello  to  all  mv  friends  who  also  haven't 
written  anything  since  they  graduated 

Dr  Julia  Gray  ('81  MD.)  and  Dr  Paul 
Marantz  ('81  M.D.)  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son,  Eric  Gray  Marantz,  on  April  8, 
1988.  Their  older  son,  Andrew,  was  4  last 
September.  They  live  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
where  Julia  is  an  obstetrician  and  gynecolo- 
gist in  private  (solo)  practice,  and  Paul  is  an 
internist  and  clinical  epidemiologist,  doing 
teaching  and  research  at  Montefiore  Medical 
Center,  and  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Al- 
bert Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in  the 
Bronx.  Paul  received  an  M.P.H.  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1487, 

Thomas  E.  Hassan,  a  consultant  on  edu- 
cational projects  to  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund  in  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  college  counseling  at  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy  in  New  Hampshire,  Tom  be- 
gan his  career  in  the  admission  office  at 
Brown,  later  becoming  director  of  NASP,  He 
enrolled  in  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of  Ed- 
ucation in  1982,  ultimately  receiving  both  a 
master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  in  education. 
During  that  time,  he  also  served  as  assistant 
dean  ot  freshmen  and  later  as  a  financial-aid 
and  admissions  officer  at  Harvard.  In  1987, 
he  became  special  assistant  to  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity's president  Colin  Campbell,  moving 
to  the  Rockefeller  Brotliers  Fund  when 
Campbell  assumed  tlie  lund's  presidency.  He 
,m\.\  his  wite,  Margaret  Wood  Hassan  '80,  a 
lawyer  with  the  Boston  firm  of  Palmer  c& 
Dodge,  and  their  son,  Ben,  are  moving  to 
Exeter  from  Milton,  Mass.,  this  summer 

Benjamin  Levine  (see  Myrna  Sherman 
Levine  '81) 

Dr.  Fortunate  Procopio  has  been  named 
chief  of  pediatrics  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Group  I  lealth  Association  (RIGHA)  care  cen- 
ter in  Warwick,  R.I.  Prior  to  becoming  a 
RIGI  lA  physician  last  year,  he  was  a  pediatri- 
cian in  South  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  a  clinical 
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We  think  we  can 
be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  planning 
your  next  vaca- 
tion. Listed  at 
right  are  advertis- 
ers offering  free 
booklets  or  bro- 
chures. All  you 
need  do  to  re- 
ceive this  nnaterial 
is  circle  the  corre- 
sponding numbers 
on  the  coupon 
and  return  it  to 
us.  We'll  do  the 
rest ! 


1.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad — luxury  travel  pro- 
gram exclusively  for  alumrni  of  Ivy  League  and 
certain  ottier  distinguished  universities  Includes 
India,  Nepal.  Ceylon.  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Soutfi- 
east  Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa.  Egypt.  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Greece,  tine  Galapagos.  Australia/New  Zea- 
land, and  New  Guinea,  plus  a  distinctive  series  to 
Europe  Circle  No  1 

2.  Archaeological  Tours — specializes  in  tours 
led  by  sctiolars  stressing  the  historical,  anthropo- 
logical and  archaeological  aspects  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  We  offer  an  opporlunity  to  see  and 
understand  historically  important  areas  including 
Sicily.  Turl<ey,  Greece,  Israel,  Egypt,  Guatemala, 
the  American  Four  Corners,  Himalayas,  In- 
donesia, Thailand,  and  China,  For  further  infor- 
mation call  (212)  986-3054  Circle  No.  2 

3.  Cordillera — 28  room  lodge  on  2,000  secluded 
acres,  high  above  the  Vail  Valley  European  ele- 
gance. Rocky  Mountain  splendor  For  reserva- 
tions call  1-800-548-2721  or  (303)  926-2200.  Cir- 
cle No.  3 

4.  Cruises  Only!  Inc.  The  Splendor  of 
Alaska — Regency  Cruises  for  seven  days  Sail 
weel<ly  between  Vancouver  and  Anchorage,  May 
through  September  Members  save  up  to  25% 
Free  or  low-cost  air  add-ons  from  79  cities  For 
brochure  call  1-800-999-7005.  Circle  No,  4 

5.  DBC  Sculling  School— the  ideal  way  to  com- 
bine a  vacation,  learn  to  row,  or  improve  tech- 
nique with  expert  instruction  Try  recreational,  or 
competition  singles,  doubles  and  quads  Charm- 
ing accommodations  at  the  Country  House  Bed 
and  Breal<fast,  adiacent  to  school  Located  May 
through  October  in  New  Hampshire  seacoast  re- 
gion, 60  miles  north  of  Boston,  within  minutes  of 
beaches  and  other  attractions  Call  or  write  for 
brochure  (603)  659-2548  Circle  No  5 

6.  Friends  in  France — personally  selected  fami- 
lies throughout  France  will  welcome  you  into 
their  homes  as  paying  houseguests  Choose 
from  among  35  different  locations,  from  farm- 
houses, manors  and  chateaux,  from  Brittany  to 
the  Riviera  It's  not  necessary  to  speak  French  or 
have  a  car  Experience  the  France  tourists  never 
seel  Free  brochure  Circle  No  6 


7.  Hartford  Holidays  Cruises — 15  years  as 
the  nation's  leading  luxury  cruise  specialists. 
Royal  Viking,  Cunard.  Seagoddess.  Windstar, 
Princess  are  some  lines  we  specialize  in. 
Cruises  from  7  to  109  days  to  all  destinations 
are  available  at  exclusive  money  saving  rates 
for  Ivy  League  readers  For  knowledge,  profes- 
sional service,  and  the  lowest  possible  cruise 
rates  call  Hartford  Holidays  Cruises  at 
1-800-645-2120  or  (N  Y  State)  (516) 
466-0335  Circle  No  7 

8.  High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club — 

Cashiers,  NC  28717 — a  country  inn  and  com- 
plete resort  on  1.200  acres  at  3,600  ft  in  the 
Southern  Blue  Ridge  Mtns  18-hole,  par  71  golf 
course  Tennis  Lake  Fishing  Sailing  Trails 
Spectacular  scenery  Children's  program  Ameri- 
can Plan  Modest  rates  April  1  to  Nov  1    1-800- 
334-2551  Circle  No,  8 

9.  Pink  Beach — one  of  Bermuda's  finest  cottage 
colonies,  1 ,800  feet  of  ocean  front,  two  private 
natural  pink  sand  beaches  Breakfast  prepared  in 
your  deluxe  cottage,  gourmet  dinners.  Tennis 
and  entertainment  Circle  No  9 

10.  Rockresorts,  the  natural — Jenny  Lake 
Lodge,  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Colter  Bay  in  the 
Grand  Tetons;  Caneel  Bay  and  Carambola  Beach 
in  U  S  Virgin  Islands,  Little  Dix  in  British  Virgin 
Islands  Send  for  information  Circle  No.  10 

11.  Saga  Holidays — the  world's  largest  travel 
company  for  people  60  and  over  From  exotic 
cruises  to  African  safaris,  from  European  coach 
tours  to  the  National  Parks  of  North  America, 
you'll  discover  an  exciting  variety  of  worldwide 
trips — all  at  an  excellent  value  Circle  No  11 

12.  Trapp  Family  Lodge— a  little  of  Austria,  a 
lot  of  Vermont  2,000  spectacular  acres  of 
pure  Vermont  splendor  Balconied  bedrooms 
overlooking  one  of  New  England's  most  extra- 
ordinary vistas  Continental  dining,  complete 
relaxation  1-800-826-7000,  Trapp  Family 
Lodge,  Stowe.  VT  05672,  Circle  No  12 
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Betsy  Crozer  '84 


Her  'dream  job'  is  at  the  South  Pole 


By  Billy  Goodman 

Wearing  dark  sunglasses  and 
carrying  a  five-liter  flask, 
Lt.  (j.g.)  Betsy  Crozer  '84  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  Commis- 
sioned Corps  opened  a  door  of  the 
Clean  Air  Facility  and  stepped  out 
into  the  vast  emptiness  of  the  South 
Pole.  She  walked  fifty  meters,  then 
stopped  and  raised  the  flask  over- 
head. Taking  a  deep  breath,  Crozer 
opened  the  stopcock.  Air  rushed 
into  the  container  with  a  hiss. 

When  it  was  filled,  she  brought 
her  prize  -  a  flask  full  of  the  cleanest 
air  on  Earth  -  back  to  the  Clean  Air 
Facility,  the  South  Pole  outpost  of  a 
NOAA  division  called  Geophysical 
Monitoring  for  Climatic  Change 
(GMCC).  Crozer  is  station  chief  of 
the  facility,  which  is  located  200  me- 
ters from  the  U.S.'s  South  Pole  base, 
the  Amundsen-Scott  Station. 

After  packing  the  flask  in  a  crate 
for  shipment  to  a  research  laboratory 
at  the  Scripps  Oceanographic  Insti- 
tute in  California,  Crozer  headed 
back  out  to  collect  two  more  samples. 
"Today  is  a  good  day,"  she  noted. 

Hers  was  a  scientific,  rather  than 
a  hedonistic,  assessment  of  the 
weather.  With  a  temperature  of  -31 
degrees  F  and  the  wind  blowing  at 
fifteen  knots  (wind  chili  -17  degrees 
F),  conditions  were  ideal  only  for  ob- 
taining air  samples,  something  that 
isn't  so  easy  on  windless  days.  The 
breeze  was  coming  out  of  the  Clean 
Air  Sector,  a  pie-shaped  no-man's- 
land  over  which  air  remains  uncon- 
taminated  by  polar  station  emis- 
sions. 

The  South  Pole  Clean  Air  Facility 
is  one  of  four  GMCC  observatories 
dedicated  to  testing  the  atmosphere. 
GMCC  research  attempts  to  under- 
stand climate  changes  by  determin- 
ing how  concentrations  of  "green- 
house" gases,  aerosols,  and  airborne 
particles  are  changing.  The  data  may 
help  climate  modelers  to  predict 
laTi-^e-Sdle  weather  and  climate  pat- 


Betty  Crozer  in  an 
icicle-covered  dome. 

terns.  The  observatory  locations 
were  chosen,  explains  GMCC  Dep- 
uty Director  Bernard  Mendonca,  "to 
be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  popu- 
lation and  industrial  centers  of  the 
world.  We  want  to  determine  how 
far  pollutants  travel  and  how  long 
they  stay  in  the  atmosphere.  Even  at 
the  Pole,  pollution  is  increasing." 

Being  as  far  as  can  be  imagined 
from  an  industrial  center  is  just  fine 
with  Betsy  Crozer.  A  mechanical  en- 
gineering major  at  Brown,  she  re- 
quested the  South  Pole  assignment 
after  tiring  of  an  office  job  -  process- 
ing data  for  nautical  charts  -  in  Seat- 
tle. "I  wasn't  happy  behind  a  desk," 
she  says.  "I've  always  been  a  thrill- 
seeker."  Her  current  assignment  is 
her  dream  job:  "1  couldn't  have 
asked  for  anything  better  -  except 
outer  space." 

Her  first  post  for  NOAA  Corps, 
perhaps  the  least-known  of  the 
U.S.'s  seven  uniformed  service 
branches,  was  as  a  surveyor  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska.  She  spent  two  years 
diving  down  ninety  feet  in  the  ocean 
off  Kodiak,  charting  undersea  peaks 
to  provide  valuable  information  for 
Alaska  fishermen. 


Crozer's  one-vcar  South  Pole 
assignment  began  last  November. 
Right  now,  she  is  one  of  two  women 
among  twenty  staff  members  "win- 
tering over"  at  the  Pole.  The  long  po- 
lar night  means  a  lighter  workload, 
but  it  also  means  that,  from  Valen- 
tine's Day  until  October,  the  only 
contact  with  the  outside  world  be- 
sides radio  communication  is  one 
mail  drop  in  July. 

Not  surprisinglv,  the  South  Pole 
Clean  Air  Facility  keeps  an  eve  on 
the  ozone  hole  that  develops  season- 
ally over  the  Antarctic.  Crozer  moni- 
tors instruments  that  measure  ozone 
at  ground  level  and  higher.  She  and  a 
colleague,  Mark  Winey,  send  up  bal- 
loons regularly  to  measure  ozone  in 
the  atmosphere. 

In  addition  to  her  outdoor  forays, 
Crozer  has  to  put  in  some  time  be- 
hind a  desk.  As  station  chief,  she 
compiles  monthly  reports  for  NOAA, 
checks  computers,  and  reads  a  vari- 
ety of  instruments  that  measure  at- 
mospheric conditions.  Inside  the  sta- 
tion, climate  control  allows  her  to 
work  comfortably  in  wool  socks, 
jeans,  and  tee-shirt,  saving  her  parka 
and  "bunnv  boots"  for  outdoor  tasks. 
She  and  the  others  also  eat  well:  the 
station  cook  was  trained  as  a  chef  at 
the  Culinary  Institute  of  America. 

Her  working  vocabulary  is  heavy 
on  such  words  as  ozone,  methane, 
chlorofluorocarbons,  nitrous  oxide, 
and  solar  radiation.  "My  job,"  says 
Crozer  proudly,  "is  to  keep  the  data 
flowing.  We  don't  do  the  analyses 
here,  but  it's  a  lot  of  work  to  keep  up 
with  the  experiments." 

Her  boss,  Mendonca,  agrees, 
adding  that  the  NOAA  relies  on  peo- 
ple like  Crozer  in  outposts  like  the 
South  Pole  "to  keep  us  informed,  so 
we  can  react  quickly  enough  to 
measure  unusual  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere. They  are  the  front  line." 

Billy  Goodman  is  a  Brooklyn-based  free- 
lance writer. 
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instructor  in  pediatrics  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  College  of  Medicine.  He  is  a  fellow 
in  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

Eliot  B.  Schreiber  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  Lipson-.Alport-Glass  &  Associ- 
ates, a  leading  national  package  design  and 
marketing  firm  with  offices  in  Northhrook, 
111.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  will  be  respon- 
sible for  account  management,  marketing, 
and  public  relations.  Before  joining  the  com- 
pany, he  was  vice  president  and  director  of 
marketing  for  International  Be\erages.  Previ- 
ously, he  was  an  associate  with  the  law  firm 
of  Sonnenschein  Carlin  Nath  &  Rosenthal. 
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^   Jewelnel  Davis,  Carleton  College  chap- 
lain and  lecturer  in  religion,  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Chaplains.  She  has 
served  on  the  executive  committee  since 
1987.  As  vice  president,  she  will  be  respons- 
ible for  planning  and  coordinating  the  orga- 
nization's annual  conference  for  1990.  She 
earned  her  divinity  degree  from  Yale  in  a 
joint  program  with  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut School  of  Social  Work,  which  award- 
ed her  the  M.S.W.  degree  as  well.  She  came 
to  Carleton,  in  Northfield,  Minn.,  in  1986  af- 
ter serving  as  assistant  university  chaplain 
and  instructor  in  philosophy  and  religion  at 
Colgate.  She  serx'ed  as  associate  pastor  of  the 
Black  Church  at  Yale  from  1979  to  1983. 

Timothy  S.  Hearn  and  his  wife,  Carol,  had 
their  second  child,  Maryellen  Christine 
Hearn,  on  Feb.  14.  "She  looked  remarkablv 
like  her  older  sister,  Jessica,  who  is  now  al- 
most 2  and,  so  far,  thrilled  with  her  new  little 
sister"  They  live  in  Robbinsdale,  Minn. 

Kenneth  D.  Karpay  and  his  wife,  Jean- 
nette,  announce  the  birth  of  David  Lucian 
and  Robert  Anderson.  They  have  a  son, 
Caleb,  3.  Kenny  is  a  lawyer,  media  affairs 
consultant,  and  publisher,  and  Jeannette  is  a 
legal  ser\'ices  lawyer  "Let  me  respond  to  two 
questions  we're  often  asked  about  our  identi- 
cal twins;  no,  twins  don't  run  in  our  families; 
no,  we  weren't  taking  fertility  drugs.  It  was 
just  a  pleasant  surprise.  We're  not  doing 
much  traveling  these  days,  but  would  love  to 
hear  from  old  friends  at  4425  Wickford  Rd., 
Baltimore,  Md.  21210." 

Thomas  G.  Richmond,  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Utah,  has 
been  selected  as  a  recipient  of  a  1989  Presi- 
dential Young  Investigator  Award  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  one  of  only  three 
inorganic  chemists  in  the  nation  to  receive 
the  honor  His  research  is  focused  on  the 
study  of  chemical  compounds  containing 
metals,  the  interactions  of  metal-based  drugs 
with  biological  systems,  and  the  synthesis  of 
novel  polymeric  materials  containing  metal 
ions.  He  joined  the  faculty  at  Utah  in  1985  af- 
ter postdoctoral  study  at  Caltech.  He  re- 
ceived the  Camille  &  Henry  Dreyfus  Distin- 
guished New  Faculty  Award  that  year  and 
the  Department  of  Chemistry's  Undergradu- 
ate Teaching  Award  in  1988. 

Susannah  Ryan,  New  York  City,  illustrat- 
ed Wlmt'i  Silhi.  a  children's  book  pub- 


lished in  March  by  Clarion  Books. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  Ellen  Silverman 
"has  been  working  for  others  -  for  a  housing 
development  company  and  as  a  commercial 
real  estate  construction  lender  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago.  1  have  now  decid- 
ed to  branch  out  on  my  own.  I  am  buying, 
renovating,  and  managing  apartment  build- 
ings in  the  nice  city  neighborhoods  of  Chica- 
go. These  investments  have  been  in  partner- 
ship with  high-tax-bracket  individuals.  While 
pursuing  this  (and  to  pay  the  bills),  I  am  also 
selling  real  estate  for  Baird  &  Warner,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  independently  owned 
real  estate  brokerage  companies  in  the  coun- 
try. 1  would  love  to  hear  from  Brown  friends 
as  well  as  Chicago-area  Brown  alumni  who 
want  to  swap  real  estate  stories.  The  best 
place  to  catch  me  is  at  work  (312)  463-6396." 


the  law  firm  of  Appet,  Appet,  Lorber,  Nuzzi, 
Vichness  &  Bilinkas  in  Fairfield,  N.J.  They 
live  in  Newark. 
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Michael  A.  Flower  ('86  Ph.D.),  Steinman 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics  and  History  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  will  be  on  leave  in  spring  1990  to  com- 
plete a  book  on  history  and  rhetoric  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  He  joined  the  F&M  facul- 
ty in  1986. 

Margaret  Wood  Hassan  (see  Thomas  E. 
Hassan  78). 

Barry  Jacobs,  a  doctoral  student  in  the 
clinical  psychology  program  at  the  Hahne- 
mann University  Graduate  School,  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  named  to  the  1989  edition  of 
Wlw's  Wlw  Among  Stiuicntf  in  American 
Unwersitit'f  and  Colleges. 

Dr  Daniel  Mines  moved  into  his  first 
house,  an  old  row  home  in  the  Mount  Airy 
section  of  Philadelphia,  this  spring.  As  of  July 
1,  he  began  taking  care  of  patients,  teaching, 
and  doing  clinical  research  as  an  attending 
physician  in  the  emergency  department  at 
the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
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Dr  Eyal  Barzel  (see  Hannah  Lee  '82). 

Myrna  Sherman  Levine  and  Dr  Daniel  J. 
Levine  announce  the  birth  of  Samuel  Charles 
on  Feb.  16.  Among  Sam's  first  visitors,  Myrna 
writes,  were  his  uncles,  Dr  Benjamin  Levine 
'78  and  Arthur  Levine  '84,  cousins  Eric 
Shube  and  Gail  Tarkan  Shube,  and  friends 
Dr  Daniel  Mines  '80,  Ellen  Yavner,  and  Dr 
Laurel  Shader  Myrna  is  associated  with  the 
New  York  City  law  firm  of  Weil,  Gotshal  & 
Manges,  and  Dan  is  a  resident  in  medicine  at 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  They 
live  in  Teaneck,  N.J. 

Sabina  Magliocco  was  married  on  May 
21,  1988,  to  Uli  Schamiloglu  (Columbia  '79, 
'86  Ph.D.).  They  are  living  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  where  Uli  teaches  Uralic  and  Altaic 
studies  at  Indiana  University,  and  Sabina 
teaches  anthropology  at  lUPUl  (Indiana-Pur- 
due at  Indianapolis).  She  received  her  Ph.D. 
in  folklore  from  Indiana  in  the  fall  of  1988. 

Brian  W.  Mason  and  his  wife,  Lisa,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Cody 
Tyler,  on  Jan.  6.  Brian  is  senior  associate  with 
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Dr  Lori  Bellini  Cannistra  and  Dr  Tony 
Cannistra  are  living  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
in  June  celebrated  their  second  wedding  an- 
niversary. They  are  completing  the  second 
year  of  their  internal  medicine  residencies 
and  are  both  applying  for  cardiology  fellow- 
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ships.  During  their  interviewing,  they  visited 
Jennifer  Hock  Brod  ,iml  Hit  husband,  Bruce, 
in  i'ltt^burgh,  .ind  Mark  Weir  and  his  wife. 
Holly,  in  Burlington,  \  t.  Lori  and  Tony  are 
the  godparents  of  the  Weirs'  son,  Nicholas. 

James  Diana  isoo  K.  Tracy  Barnes  '83). 

Dr,  Theresa  Diaz  is  working  as  a  epidemic 
intelligence  service  officer  for  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  after  finishing  her  internal 
medicine  residency  at  Montefiore  Hospital  in 
the  Bronx,  .\.Y.,  in  June.  She  is  stationed  in 
Puerto  Rico,  working  for  two  years  with  the 
epidemiologist  in  the  health  department  in 
Rio  Piedras. 

Kim  Finnegan  Drexler  and  her  husband, 
Larry,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Zachary  Charles  DrexKT,  on  Feb.  10.  His 
grandparents  are  E.  Robert  Finnegan  58  and 
Claire  Hokenson  Finnegan  ,57.  Kim  and 
Larry  can  be  reached  at  1 14  Winchester  PL, 
Wilmington,  Del.  1980L 

HaiuiEih  Lee  and  Dr  Eyal  Barzel  '81  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Talia,  on 
Jan.  2"^.  Eyal  is  in  a  residency  program  in  ra- 
diology at  Downstate  Medical  Center  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Hannah  completed  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  epidemiology  last  May  from 
Columbia  and  is  on  leave  from  New  York 
University's  Ph.D.  program  in  environmental 
epidemiology.  Their  phone  number  is  (718) 
434-1802. 


Classified  Ads 


Employment 

ATTENTION  -  HIRING!  Government  jobs  - 
your  area  S17,,S4ll  -  S64,485.  Call  1-602-838- 
8885.  Ext.  R8127 

For  Sale 

RESORT  PROPERTY  -  MARYLAND/- 
DELAWARE  BEACHES  -  for  your  tree 
copy  of  J/R's  Bcft  Biii/.s  -  call  1-800-4.37-7600, 
ext.  6503  or  write  Jerry  "J/R"  Rivkin  -  Real- 
tor, Moore,  Warfield  &  Click,  Inc.,  12003 
Coastal  Highway,  Ocean  City,  Maryland 
21842. 

Vacation  Rentals 

FRENCH  RIVIERA  -  ANTIBES  Modern 
equipped  condo.  2  bedrooms.  2  bathrooms. 
Beach  close  by  Weekly  617-527-9055. 

NANTUCKET  -  Many  exceptional  1989  rent- 
als availalile,  $900  -  $3,000  per  week.  Call 
Nantucket  Real  Estate  Co.  508-228-2530. 

PORTUGAL-ALGAHVE.  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Available  April  through 
November  Harrison,  P.O.  Box  6865,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02940. 

ST.  CROIX.  ST.  JOHN,  ST.  THOMAS, 
BVI:  Lrnate  iiiimes/condos  l-abulous 
views  Kitchens.  Luxury  Vacations,  P.O.  Box 
121214,  N.ishvillc,  TN  37212.  615-385-4719. 

ST.  JOHN  2  bedrooms.  Kitchen,  pool,  spec- 
tacular view.  Off-season  rates.  508-668-2078. 


Lisa  Rothstein  left  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  last  July  to  become  a  senior  copywriter 
for  Lintas:  New  York,  where  her  work  helped 
the  agency  win  a  large  portion  of  the  IBM  ac- 
count last  August.  While  at  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam, she  came  to  Brown  as  an  interviewer  for 
the  agency's  copywriters'  training  program, 
which  is  how  she  was  recruited  in  1982.  "Last 
January  was  spent  touring  Australia  and  vis- 
iting Karen  Cavanagh,  who  has  been  living 
in  Sydney'  tor  two  years.  She  is  an  account  su- 
pervisor with  MOJO/MDA,  a  top  Australian 
ad  agency,  which  merged  with  Chiat/Day. 
Her  main  client  is  the  Australian  Tourism 
Board,  which  is  responsible  for  those  'G'day' 
commercials  with  Paul  Hogan.  1  didn't  exact- 
ly ask,  but  I'm  sure  she'd  slip  another  shrimp 
on  the  barby  for  any  alumni  who  contact  her 
at  3  Ida  Ave.,  Mosman,  .NSW  2088  Australia. 
As  for  me,  I  can  be  reached  at  work  at  (212) 
605-8767.  Any  alumni  interested  in  the  adver- 
tising business,  please  feel  free  to  get  in 
touch." 
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K.  Tracy  Barnes  and  James  Diana  '82  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Dylan  Barnes-Diana  on 
Feb.  8.  "Many,  and  deeply-felt,  thanks  to  our 
friends  from  Brown  who  ha\e  helped  the  two 
of  us  cement  our  relationship  over  the  years, 
and  who  have  helped  us  form  a  wonderful, 
caring  community  of  people  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  Dylan  getting  to  know."  They  live  in 
Providence. 
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Joy  Banach,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  is  engaged 
to  Devin  G.  Buckley  (Yale  '84).  They  plan  to 
li\'e  in  Rock  Hill,  Conn.,  after  the  wedding. 

Paul  R.  Bernard,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
American  culture  at  tlie  University  of  Michi- 
gan, has  been  awarded  a  Spencer  Disserta- 
tion Year  Fellowship  from  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son National  Fellowship  Foundation  to  com- 
plete his  dissertation,  "The  Making  of  the 
Marginal  Mind:  The  Philosophic  Foundation 
of  the  Professionalization  of  Academic  Eco- 
nomics in  the  U.S.,  1860-1910." 

Susan  E.  Danielson  has  joined  the  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  office  ot  the  law  firm  of  Fox,  Roth- 
schild, O'Brien  &  Frankel  as  an  associate  in 
the  litigation  department.  She  received  her 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law  in  1987.  She  lives  in  Princeton. 

Richard  Gollis  and  Marci  Glassman  (Syra- 
cuse and  Buffalo  '84)  were  married  on  Oct.  8 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y,  joined  by  a  contingent  of 
Brown  classmates  and  alumni.  Richard  is  di- 
rector of  consulting  for  the  Atlanta  office  of 
Robert  Charles  Lesser  &  Company,  and  Mar- 
ci is  editor  of  the  Southeast  regional  newspa- 
per for  B'nai  B'rith.  Thev  would  welcome  a 
call  from  those  passing  through  Atlanta. 

Arthur  Levine  (see  Myrna  Sherman 
Levine  SI). 

Dr  Janice  Ryden  graduated  from  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest 
University  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  in  May. 
She  will  train  in  internal  medicine  at  Hahne- 
mann University  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 


Claudia  S.  Saari  and  Jeffrey  H.  Boatright 
were  married  in  l.ansdale.  Pa.,  on  April  9, 
1988.  A  number  of  Brown  alumni  joined  in 
the  celebration,  including  Claudia's  father, 
Dr  Walfred  S.  Saari  '53,  and  groomsman  J. 
David  Vance  Claudia  received  her  J.D.  from 
Emory  University  in  1987  and  has  been 
working  as  an  attorney  for  the  Dekalb  Coun- 
ty Public  Defender's  Office  in  Atlanta.  Jeff  is 
in  his  third  year  of  a  Ph.D.  program  in  neu- 
ropharmacology at  Emory.  They  live  in  At- 
lanta 

Paul  Sagan  is  halfway  through  a  four-year 
joint  J.D./M  B.A.  program  at  UCLA.  He  is 
living  in  Los  Angeles. 

Jim  Slayton  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Student  Association 
(AMSA)  at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Las 
Vegas  in  March.  A  fourth-year  medical  stu- 
dent at  Stanford,  he  will  take  a  year  off  from 
nis  medical  training  to  sene  in  the  national 
offices  in  Reston,  Va.  Jim  will  also  serve  on 
the  AMSA  Foundation  board  of  directors. 
AMSA  is  a  student-governed,  national  orga- 
nization representing  the  interests  of  30,000 
medical  students,  interns,  and  residents  from 
approximately  150  medical  schools. 
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Nancy  J.  Kim  has  been  living  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  since  graduation,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  working  as  an  analyst  at 
Lewin/ICF,  a  health-care  policy  consulting 
firm.  She  is  applying  to  graduate  programs  in 
public  policy.  She  adds  that  there  are  quite  a 
few  '85  alumni  in  Washington,  including 
Matt  Littlejohn  Eric  Stetzler  Charles 
Hewlett,  John  Gagliana,  Frankie  Haan, 
Stephanie  Gilliam,  and  Bruce  Good. 

Robert  G.  McDonald  and  Denise  Kimbler 
were  married  in  December  1986  and  live  in 
Minneapolis.  Thev  are  expecting  their  first 
child  in  September  Robert  is  a  financial  plan- 
ner for  IDS /American  Express. 

Dr  Jennifer  L.  O'SuUivan  graduated  from 
the  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia  in  May.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Women's  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  Student  Associa- 
tion and  recei\'ed  honors  in  surgery.  She  will 
begin  her  surgical  residency  at  Mary  Imo- 
gene  Bassett  Hospital,  Cooperstown,  N.Y,  in 
July 

Karen  Smith  and  Tim  Catlin  '86  were 
married  on  Oct.  30  at  the  Watch  Hill  Chapel 
in  Watch  Hill,  R.I.  "We  would  like  to  thank 
all  the  Brown  alumni  who  were  able  to  attend 
the  wedding  and  appreciate  those  who  had 
to  travel  great  distances  to  make  it.  Neither  of 
us  have  been  able  to  break  ties  with  Brown; 
we  are  working  as  software  engineers  at 
Brown's  Institute  for  Research  in  Information 
and  Scholarship  (IRIS).  We  have,  however, 
mo\ed  off  College  Hill  to  511  Child  St.,  Unit 
20",  W.irren,  K  1  02885." 

Vince  Tompkins  (see  Alison  B.  Carnduff 
'86). 
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Lisa  A.  Bishop  is  working  in  New  York 
City  as  a  security  analyst  for  Spears  Benzak 
Salomon  &  Farrell,  an  investment  advisory 
firm.  She  has  decided  to  pursue  the  chartered 
financial  analvst  (CFA)  designation  rather 
than  "B"  school.  Lisa  is  coaching  a  girls'  ice 
hockey  team  at  the  Greenwich  Skating  Club 
and  living  at  72  Hoyt  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
06840. 

Dr.  Rosemary  Boghoslan,  Rumford,  R.I., 
graduated  from  the  Broun  Program  in 
Medicine  in  May.  She  will  begin  a  surgery 
residency  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  July. 

Alison  B.  Carnduff  has  been  working  as  a 
project  manager  for  a  real  estate  development 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  "Mv  focus  is  managing  the  devel- 
opment of  a  S27-million  hotel  and  conference 
center  planned  for  New  Haven,  Conn.  I've 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  some  af- 
fordable housing  projects  and  was  recently 
appointed  to  my  town's  affordable  housing 
development  committee.  I'm  living  in  an  ec- 
centric Victorian  house  with  mv  orange  cat 
and  Vince  Tompkins  '85,  who  is  in  his  fourth 
year  of  the  Ph.D.  program  in  American  histo- 
ry at  Harvard.  We'd  love  to  hear  from  anv 
Brown  friends  at  832  Belmont  St.,  Watertown, 
Mass.  02172.  (617)  q24-4877." 

Tim  Catlin  (see  Karen  Smith  '85). 

Mardie  Corcoran  has  been  named  tennis 
professional  for  1989  at  the  International  Ten- 
nis Hall  of  Fame,  Newport  Casino.  She  was 
tennis  director  for  the  Newport,  R.I.,  recre- 
ation department  for  four  years  and  has  held 
teaching  and  coachmg  positions  at  Middle- 
town  (R.l.)  High  School,  Rogers  High  School 
in  Newport,  and  Lawrence  Academy  in  Gro- 
ton,  Mass.  She  was  the  Newport  Women's 
Singles  Tennis  Champion  from  1980  to  1985. 
The  Newport  Casino,  recently  designated  a 
National  Historic  Landmark,  has  the  only 
grass  courts  open  for  play  to  the  public  in  the 
U.S.,  and  will  host  three  major  professional 
tennis  tournaments  during  1989. 

Tamara  Glumicich  and  Rahul  Kushwaha 
were  married  on  Dec.  28  at  The  Inn  on  the  Li- 
brary Lawn  in  Westport,  N.Y.  A  formal  recep- 
tion was  held  by  the  Kushwaha  family  on 
Jan.  2  at  The  Meredien  Hotel  in  New  Delhi, 
India.  Tamara  works  for  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  Real 
Estate  Division  specializing  in  acquisitions, 
leasing,  and  air  rights  development.  Rahul  is 
completing  his  degree  in  international  fi- 
nance at  New  York  University's  Stern  School 
of  Business  and  plans  to  work  in  the  field  of 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  trade.  They  live  in  Astoria,  N.Y. 

Richard  A.  Huffman  is  working  in  the 
sales  department  of  Orkin  Lawn  Care  in 
Dallas. 

Jacqueline  Valmont  announces  her  en- 
gagement to  Evan  Wayne  of  Toronto.  The 
wedding  will  be  in  Montreal  next  March. 
"Imagine  two  Canadians  meeting  while  do- 
ing their  M.B.A.'s  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan." 


David  Bickford  received  his  M.L.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  May  and  began  a  new  position 
involving  research  assistance,  collection  de- 
velopment, and  marketing  at  the  Phoenix 
Public  Library.  He  can  be  reached  at  302  East 
Monte  Vista  Rd.,  #D10,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

David  Estin,  New  York  City,  writes  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  February  classnotes. 
Mindy  Wiser  does  not  live  in  New  York  City, 
as  reported,  but  m  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alexandra  S.  Handago  is  an  international 
credit  analvst  at  Fidelity  Bank,  N.A,  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Savoy  Company,  a  theater 
troupe  that  produces  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
Alexandra  can  be  reached  at  2008  Spruce  St., 
Apt.  3M,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 
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Andrew  Coon  is  working  for  Austus 
Properties  International  as  the  coordinator  in 
the  construction  of  a  resort  in  Sydney.  He  is 
also  training  with  the  Australian  Olympic 
water  polo  team,  the  reason  he  originally 
came  "down  under."  Friends  can  contact  him 
at  Fernleigh  Castle,  5  Fernleigh  Gardens, 
Rose  Bay  2029,  Sydney,  Australia. 

Pamela  Mary  Dudzik  is  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language  and  working  in  gar- 
ment-making in  Zimbabwe  through  the  Steve 
Katz  Foundation.  She  writes  that  her  stu- 
dents are  mostly  adults,  many  handicapped, 
and  most  ex-combatants  from  Zimbabwe, 
Namibia,  and  Angola.  "We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  election  in  Namibia  in  Novem- 
ber Anyone  is  welcome  to  visit  as  long  as 
you  bring  chocolate  and  a  current  newspaper 
(even  the  Providence  ]oitnial).  I'm  here  for  a 
year,  so  please  write  c/o  Danhike  School, 
P.O.  Box  AY  179,  Ambv  Harare,  Zimbabwe." 

Peter  J.  Eliopoulos  is  in  the  commercial 
credit  training  phase  of  the  management  as- 
sociate program  at  Citicorp/Citibank.  He 
says  he  is  enjoying  New  York  immensely,  go- 
ing to  lots  of  concerts,  and  generally  living 
the  urban  lifestyle. 

Sue  Metcalfe  is  the  educational  programs 
coordinator  for  the  Rhode  Island  Philhar- 
monic. She  and  Andy  Speno  are  living  at  168 
Williams  St.,  Providence  02906. 

John  Schmidtlein  is  working  for  the  law 
firm  of  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius  and  attend- 
ing the  night  division  of  Georgetown  Law 
School.  He  li\es  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Cara  A.  Walinsky  is  li\ing  in  Washington, 
D.C,  and  working  for  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 
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Theodore  J.  Neubert  '42  PhD  is  profes- 
sor emeritus  at  Illinois  lnstiti.ite  of  Technolo- 
gy in  Chicago.  In  January  he  moved  to 
Rochester,  N.Y,  to  enjoy  his  retirement. 

Ronald  DiPippo  '64  Sc.M.,  '66  Ph.D.  (see 
'62). 

Eric  Godfrey  '70  A.M.,  '78  Ph.D.  has  been 
promoted  to  full  professor  at  Ripon  College 
in  Wisconsin,  where  he  leaches  sociology. 


A  Country  Inn 

With  Its  Own  18-Hole 

Golf  Course  &  Complete 

Resort  Facilities 

Our  1 200-acre  estate  is  at  3600  ft.  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mtns.  Golf  Tennis.  Fish.  Sail,  Hil<e, 
Or  just  rest  Off  the  beaten  path  Amer  Plan. 
Modest  rates  Gracious  hospitality 

H^h  Hampton  Inn 
&  Country  Club 


611  Hampton  Rd 
1  ■800-334.2551 


Cashieis.NC  28717 
;   1.704.743-2411 


ySG/OCLOOOC/SGVXrO 


^^ 


handwoven  rUgs  ^ 

orientals  •  kilims  •  dhurries  x 
custom  designs  •  tapestries  y 


I  decor  international  f 

i  171  newbury  st  •  boston  •  262-1529 


|r.«o..«-a.T«o»j<s».«<M 


OUR  OWN  PINK  BEACHES 

Bermuda's  t'mesi  cottage  colony  m  a  glorious  garden 
setting.  Privacy  and  seclusion  combined  with  comfort, 
luxury  and  S4)phisticatinn-  1800'  ocean  front  contains  two 
private  beaches  with  natural  pink  sand.  Tennis.  Golf  nearby. 
Breakfast  prepared  in  your  deluxe  cottage;  gourmet  dining 
in  our  Club  House  with  its  superb  seascape. 

See  your  travel  agent 

or  David  B.  Mitcnell  &  Co. 

NYC  (212)  696-1323;  (800)372-1323 


Barfie  Cruise  ^ '*"?^t".'!J^:-,""T'^''^'^ 

O  Canal  du  Midi.   LaTortue 

SOWfW^rM'5  5P'"'°"*(^5'  X  15),  comlort- 

^  able,  with  large  sundeck,  lounge, 

AiCirlCC  three  twin  staterooms.  Notable  cuisine, 
bicycles,  minibus  Seasoned,  agreeable  British  crew. 
Ufeeklycharters  Apnl-October.  Color  brochure.  Write 
'XaTortue"  Dept.  B,  Box  1466,  Manchester,  MA 01944. 
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Susan  Finkbeiner  Myers  71  MAT.  has 
been  named  head  of  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment at  Germantovvn  Friends  School  in 
Philadelphia.  A  mathematics  teacher  at  the 
school  since  1983,  she  led  a  workshop  on 
"Gender  Issues  in  Mathematics  and  Science" 
for  the  Council  of  Women  in  Independent 
Schools  in  1988  and  a  workshop  on  "Writing 
to  Learn  Mathematics"  for  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  Philadelphia  in 
1987. 

William  E.  Cooper  73  A.M.  (see  73). 

Caroline  King  Hall  73  Ph.D.  (see  '60). 

Ezzat  Khalifa  75  Ph.D.,  a  principal  re- 
search engineer,  was  honored  by  United 
Technologies  Research  Center  for  designing, 
integrating,  demonstrating,  and  transferring 
high-speed  centrifugal  compressor/motor 
drive  and  related  systems  technologies  to 
UTC's  Carrier  unit.  Carrier  will  use  the  tech- 
nologies to  design  advanced  centrifugal  ma- 
chines for  their  product  line.  UTC's  research 
center  is  headquartered  in  East  Hartford, 
Conn. 

George  J.  Miller  78  A.M.,  '81  Ph.D.  (see 
Hilary  Walker  Miller  '75). 

Joel  D.  Scheraga  '79  A.M.,  '81  Ph.D.  (see 
■76). 

Michelle  Aim  Oppenheimer  '80  A.M.  and 
her  husband.  Art  Friedman,  are  living  in  the 
Bay  Area,  enjoying  raising  and  home-school- 
ing their  daughters:  Emily,  5  1/2,  Megan,  3, 
and  newborn  Katy  Hannah. 

Howard  A.  Winston  '80  Sc.M.,  '84  Ph.D. 
married  Patrice  Cans  m  October  1988.  He 
joined  United  Technologies  Research  Center 
as  a  senior  project  analyst  in  March.  Howard 
and  Patrice  live  in  Woodbury,  Conn. 

W.  Neil  Gallagher  '81  Ph.D.,  an  invest- 
ment broker  with  A.G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc., 
qualified  for  Crest  Club,  one  of  the  top  three 
sales  honors  given  by  the  firm.  He  has  been 
an  investment  broker  in  the  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  office  for  two  years.  Neil  lives  in  Fort 
Worth  with  his  wife,  Gail,  and  their  three 
children. 

Michael  A.  Flower  '86  Ph.D.  (see  '80). 

Scott  Sutherland  86  MAT.  is  studying 
the  community  of  Tuktoyaktuk,  Northwest 
Territories,  Canada,  as  part  of  his  work  to- 
wards a  Ph.D.  in  arctic  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton.  In  Decem- 
ber 1988,  he  received  the  Kleppner-Schmidt 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Arctic  Inquiry  from 
the  Royal  Canadian  Arctic  Society,  a  prize 
awarded  annually  to  scholars  who  exhibit 
outstanding  promise  in  the  field  of  arctic  re- 
search. Along  with  his  wife,  Alexandra 
Marks,  Sutherland  co-directed  Bobbin;^  in 
the  Beaufort  Sea,  a  film  depicting  a  year  in 
the  life  of  a  Tuktoyaktuk  seal  hunter  and  his 
family  that  won  top  honors  in  the  documen- 
tary category  at  the  Fairbanks  Film  Festival 
held  in  February  at  the  University  of  Alaska, 
Fairbanks.  Sutherland  expects  to  complete 
his  field  '.nidies  in  late  November  and  then 
return  tu  r  Jmonfon. 

Christian  Thomsen  '86  Ph.D.,  now  at  the 
Max  Planck  institute  for  Solid  State  Research 
in  Stuttgart,  West  Germany,  and  M.  Claudia 
Benassi  '88  Ph.D.  announce  the  birth  of  their 
son,  Jan  Philipp,  in  Stuttgart  on  Sept.  26. 


Attending  the  baptism  on  Dec.  4  were  his 
godparents,  Joan  A.  Sereno  '88  Ph.D.  and 
Matthew  M,  Moelter  89  Ph.D.  Other  guests 
included  Allard  Jongman  '86  Ph.D.,  Holger 
T.  Grahn  '88  Ph  D  ,  and  Manuel  Cardona,  for- 
mer professor  of  phvsics  at  Brown,  and  his 
wife,  Inge.  Thomsen  and  Benassi  live  at  Alte 
Weinsteige  37,  7000  Stuttgart  1,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germanv. 

Michael  S.  Weaver  '87  A.M.,  East  Orange, 
N.J.,  gave  a  public  reading  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  Feb.  13  for  the  Whittall  Fund. 
The  reading  was  recorded  for  National  Public 
Radio 

Holger  T.  Grahn  '88  Ph.D.  is  a  postdoctor- 
al research  associate  at  the  Max  Planck  Insti- 
tute in  Stuttgart.  In  addition  to  the  Brown  re- 
union celebrating  the  birth  of  Jan  Philipp 
Thomsen  (noted  above),  he  reports  another 
reunion  of  former  graduate  students  that 
took  place  on  New  'i'ear's  Eve  1988  at  the 
home  of  Joan  A.  Sereno  '88  Ph.D.  and  Allard 
Jongman  '86  Ph.D.  in  Nijmegen,  The  Nether- 
lands. Present  were  Aditi  Lahiri  '82  Ph.D., 
Christian  Thomsen  '86  Ph.D.,  and  M.  Clau- 
dia Benassi  '88  Ph.D.  Grahn's  address  is 
Rosentalstr.  6,  7000  Stuttgart  80,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 
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Julia  Gray  '81  M.D.  (see  '78). 

Paul  Marantz  '81  M.D.  (see  Julia  Gray 


'78). 


Obituaries 


Bruce  Mouat  Jeffris  '17,  Janesville,  Wis.; 
April  20.  He  became  associated  with  the 
Parker  Pen  Company  in  1919  and  served  as 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  before 
retiring  in  I960.  He  was  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Manufacturers  Association,  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Wisconsin  boarcl  of 
directors,  and  a  trustee  of  Brown  from  1953  to 
1955.  He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
Psi  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  two  sons, 
George  S.  Parker  n  '51,  Caxambas  Associates 
Inc.,  PO.  Box  876,  Janesville  53547,  and 
Thomas  M.  Jeffris  '66;  a  daughter-in-law, 
Nancy  Bauhan  Parker  '51;  and  a  grandson, 
George  III  '76. 

Dr  Rowland  Thompson  Bellows  '25,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.;  March  13.  He  recei\ed  his  .M.D. 
from  Cornell  Medical  School  in  19.30  and 
moved  to  Charlotte  in  1940,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  first  private  neurosurgical  practice 
in  the  Carolinas.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Harvey  Gushing  Society,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Medical  Association.  He  retired  in  1963, 
spending  his  time  enjoying  a  variety  of  out- 
door activities  and  caring  for  more  than  fifty 
varieties  of  pecan,  chestnut,  and  persimmon 
trees  on  his  property.  Sigma  Xi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Emily,  3529  Park  Kd.,  Char- 
lotte 28209;  and  two  sons. 


Jacob  Goodman  '26,  '28  A.M.,  Pawtucket, 
KL,  a  partner  in  the  Providence  law  firm  of 
I.icht  &  Semonoff;  April  4.  He  received  his 
master's  degree  in  mathematics  and  was  an 
instructor  at  Rutgers  from  1928  to  1932.  In 
1934,  he  received  a  law  degree  from  Fordham 
Univ'ersitv  Law  School  and  began  practicing 
in  Rhode  Island  that  same  year  He  was  co- 
chairman  of  the  Pawtucket  Charter  Commis- 
sion and  a  member  of  its  revised  commission 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Pawtucket  Bar  As- 
sociation. He  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  his 
wife,  Frieda,  20  Waltham  St.,  Pawtucket 
02860. 

Dr.  Leo  Vincent  Hand  '28,  Westwood,  Mass., 
chief  of  anesthesiology  at  New  England  Dea- 
coness Hospital  from  1952  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1975;  March  29.  He  joined  the  Dea- 
coness staff  in  1936,  the  year  he  also  became 
affiliated  with  Lahev  Clinic  and  New  Eng- 
land Baptist  Hospital.  Later  in  his  career,  he 
had  staff  privileges  at  the  Lemuel  Shattuck 
and  Pondville  Hospitals  and  was  a  consul- 
tant to  the  former  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital. 
Dr.  Hand  was  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Anesthesiology  in  1960,  the  New 
England  Society  of  Anesthesiology  in  1955, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Anesthesi- 
ology in  1950.  He  graduated  from  Temple 
University  Medical  School  in  1933.  Sur\'ivors 
include  three  children  and  two  sisters.  Rose 
Hand  Horn  '30  and  Dorothy  Hand  Neves  '38, 
both  of  13250  Ridge  Rd.,  #4B7,  Largo,  Fla. 
34638. 

Percy  Kingsley  '28,  Westerly,  R.I.;  Jan.  7. 
He  began  his  career  in  the  Shelton,  Conn., 
schools  as  a  teacher  in  1929.  He  w-as  promot- 
ed to  principal  of  the  high  school  in  1936  and 
became  superintendent  in  1943,  retiring  in 
1975.  During  his  thirty-two  years  as  head  of 
the  schools,  he  oversaw  the  construction  of 
seven  new  schools  in  Shelton,  including  Shel- 
ton High  School,  which  was  completed  in 
1974.  In  addition,  he  supervised  six  major 
school  expansion  projects  and  the  renovation 
of  every  school  building  in  the  district.  He  es- 
tablished kindergarten  and  special  education 
programs  before  state  laws  required  them 
and,  with  the  help  of  parent  and  teacher  vol- 
unteers, introduced  a  school  lunch  program. 
In  1954,  he  helped  introduce  a  new  curricu- 
lum in  the  high  school  that  included  labora- 
tory science  courses,  industrial  arts,  and 
home  economics.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  rations  board  during  World  War  II.  He  is 
survived  by  a  sister,  E.  Gertrude  Kingsley 
'30,  47  Spruce  St.,  Westerly  02891 . 

The  obituary  of  Stuart  Samuel  Golding  '39, 
which  appeared  in  the  April  issue,  did  not 
mention  his  participation  in  Brown  activities 
over  the  years.  A  Brown  fund  worker  for 
forty  years,  he  served  as  treasurer  of  his  class, 
vice  president  and  regional  director  of  the 
Associated  Alumni,  and  area  chairman  of 
.NASP  in  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  area. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Florida  West 
Coast  Brown  Club  and  in  1979  received  a 
Brown  Bear  Award. 
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or  Whiteley,  college  was  a  step- 
ping stone  to  another  level  of  competi- 
tion. On  June  10  he  ran  in  the  Joyner- 
Kersee  Invitational  Meet  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Then  he  traveled  to  Europe,  where 
he  competed  in  meets  in  Scandinavia, 
including  the  Karelia  Games  in  Lap- 
peenranta,  Finland  and  the  Mobil  Bislett 
Games  in  Oslo,  Norway,  where  he  was 
the  "rabbit"  in  the  5,000  meters  -  the 
designated  runner  who  sets  a  world- 
record  pace,  in  this  case  for  about  the 
first  mile,  and  then  drops  back.  White- 
ley  has  selected  as  postgraduate  work 
the  amateur  racing  circuit,  the  world  of 
shoe  contracts,  a  different  city  and  track 
each  day,  and  the  opportunity  to  test 
himself  against  the  best  mnners  in  the 
world. 

After  four  weeks  of  racing  in  Eu- 
rope, Whiteley,  a  business  economics 
major,  will  make  a  semester's  detour  for 
academic  study,  beginning  in  Denmark 
m  the  fall  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. The  decision  pleases  his  coach. 
"Greg  came  to  Brown  as  a  runner,  not  a 
student,"  Challener  says.  "He  didn't 
push  as  a  student.  His  freshman  year 
was  a  bust.  But  in  his  sophomore  year, 
he  wiped  out  a  failed  course,  finished 
an  incomplete,  and  took  four  additional 
courses  as  well.  He  takes  pride  in  his 
academic  achievement.  He  graduated 
with  a  B  average  and  got  A's  in  his  up- 
per-level courses  his  senior  year." 

For  Challener,  an  All-American  run- 
ner and  1981  graduate  of  Princeton,  it  is 
important  that  Brown  helped  Whiteley 
realize  his  potential  not  only  as  a  runner 
but  as  a  student.  Challener,  who  is  tak- 
ing a  leave  from  his  Ph.D.  work  at 
Brown,  is  working  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  is  assistant  di- 
rector of  a  City  of  Providence  and  Ford 
Foundation-sponsored  study  of  the  high 
dropout  rate  in  Providence  schools. 

He  confesses  to  being  apprehensive 
about  Whiteley's  running  in  Europe.  "I 
feel  a  little  like  a  parent  whose  child  is 
going  off  to  college,"  he  says.  Distance 
runners,  perhaps  more  so  than  other 
athletes,  depend  on  coaches  for  emo- 
tional support.  Challener  won't  be  able 
to  counsel  Whiteley  on  a  day-to-day  ba- 
sis the  way  he  did  at  Brown.  Rothen- 
berg,  too,  is  cautious.  "It's  ambitious,  to 


go  from  being  a  college  runner  to  an  in- 
ternational runner.  There's  no  real  sup- 
port system,  emotionally  and  psycho- 
logically." 

But  both  agree  that  Whiteley  is  en- 
tering the  international  racing  scene 
prudently:  the  B  circuit  as  opposed  to 
the  A  circuit;  and  for  only  half  of  the 
summer  European  season. 

After  running  in  Europe  and  study- 
ing in  Copenhagen,  Whiteley  plans  to 
return  to  Providence  to  live  with  Chris 
Schille  '88  and  Peter  Loomis  '88,  two 
All-Americans  who  are  training  and 
nmning  competitively.  "It's  important 
to  be  back  in  Providence,"  Whiteley  ex- 
plains. "To  have  Chris  and  Peter  to  train 
with,  and  to  have  Dan  close  by  to 
coach." 

Rothenberg,  though  very  supportive 
of  Whiteley's  efforts,  warns  that  things 
will  not  be  the  same.  "It  will  be  hard. 
The  support  system  won't  operate  in 
the  same  way  it  did  when  he  was  a  run- 
ner at  Brown."  But  Rothenberg  also  be- 
lieves that  the  qualities  Whiteley  exhib- 


ited while  at  Brown  will  help  him  as  he 
continues  his  nmning  career. 

"Greg  always  seemed  to  know  intu- 
itively what  to  do.  He  has  enormous  de- 
sire. He  loves  to  compete,"  Rothenberg 
says.  "Each  time  Greg  entered  a  new 
level  of  competition  he  made  mistakes, 
but  he  learned  from  them.  He  turned 
the  negative  into  the  positive.  Many 
athletes  do  well  in  training,  but  are 
scared  of  competition.  Greg  has  always 
performed  at  a  higher  level  than  prac- 
tices would  indicate." 

At  the  1C4A  cross-country  champi- 
onship last  fall,  Whiteley  made  his 
move  to  take  the  lead  in  front  of  the 
largest  group  of  spectators.  It  was  as  if 
he  were  saying,  "I'm  going  to  succeed 
or  fail  in  front  of  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible." 

He  will  need  that  bold,  aggressive 
style  more  than  ever  now  that  he  has 
decided  to  test  his  talent  beyond  the 
challenges  of  collegiate  nmners  and  the 
Ivy  League.  (D 


BROWN    GRADUATES 


All  the  major  Overseas  Fellowships  are  open  to 
recent  graduates.  Those  of  you  vv'ho  had  top  grades 
and  qualify  as  good  citizens  are  cordially  invited  to 
apply  for  any  of  the  following: 


Rhodes 


Marshall 


Fulbright 


Luce 


Rotary 


2  years  at  Oxford 


2  years  in  Britian 


1  year  most  countries 


1  year  East  Asia 


1  year  most  countries 


Maximum  age 

23 
24 

none 

28 

28 


For  mformation  on  the  specific  requirements  of 
these  and  other  fellowships,  write  to:  Office  of  the 
Dean,  Box  1939,  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  02912. 
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Finally. 

Bv  lames  Reinbold 


Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


(The  last  basketball  games  were  played  at 
Marvel  Gym  in  February  and  Marcli.  The 
offices  and  staff  relocated  to  the  Paid  Bailey 
Pizzitola  Memorial  Sports  Center  in  May.) 


TT 

I     here  are  ghosts  in  the  empty  cavernous  gvm:  spectral 
JL  sneaker  squeaks  on  the  hardwood  floor;  a  referee's  shrill 
whistle;  the  clatter  of  a  Remington  pecking  out  a  press  release;  a 
telephone  ringing  in  the  ticket  office;  muted  cheers  on  a  snowy 
night. 

Bruno  now  stands  watch  over  a  brick  shell  emptied  of  life. 

A  tomb  of  memories.  Today,  Pizzitola  represents  Brown's 
rejuvenated  commitment  to  athletics,  and  Marvel  rests  as  the 
memorial  to  its  past. 

Years  ago,  a  bumper  sticker  read,  "Brown  Basketball  Marvel- 
us!"  Now,  Brown  sports  are  Marvel-less. 
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Little  Dix  Ba\  IS  our  liidea\\a\'  gem  on  a  rcct-shcltered, 
crescent  ba\'  on  British  Virt;in  Gorda.  At  Cancel  Ba\'  on 
St.  John,  \ours  can  be  the  da\'5  first  footprints  on  seven 
white-sand  beaches.  And  on  beautiful  St.  Croix,  at  our 
Carambola  Beach,  the  tropical  mountain  L;olt  course 
cur\es  among  bougainvillea  and  palm  trees.  In  a  dramatic 
change  of  scene,  our  backdrop  m  the  Tetons  is  soaring. 


white-capped  mountains  that  seem  to  touch  the  skw  In 
1989  anci  1990,  we'll  be  bringing  \'Ou  three  new  resorts: 
The  Lodge  at  Koele  and  The  Manele  Ba\'  Hotel  on  the 
nnstic  island  of  Lanai  in  Ha-Raii.  And  Hanbury  Manor  in 
Hertfordshire,  England.  Rockresorts.  Understated  per- 
fection in  unspoiled,  beautiful  places.  A  natural — for  you. 
C\ill  8Q0-223-7637  or  sec  your  Iraix'l  dgoit. 


Rockresorts, 
the  natural. 
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